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An Examination of the Ancient Orthography 
of the Jews. Part I, Containing an In- 
quiry into the Origin of Alphabetic 
Writing, and an Essay on Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphics. By the Rev. C. W. Wall, D.D. 
&c. Whittaker. 

Tuat many peculiarities in the writings of 

the Old Testament, anety the Pentateuch, 

might possibly be elucidated by a careful 
examination of the hieroglyphic system of 
expression, has been for some time a general 
belief among Biblical scholars. “ Moses was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” 
and his early education must have naturally 
influenced his habits of thought and lan- 
guage. This hypothesis, which, however, 
scarcely went beyond a vague surmise, has 
been examined with great learning and 
acuteness by Dr. Wall, Professor of He- 
brew in the Dublin University. In the 
progress of his inquiries he was led to doubt 
the reality of Champollion’s discoveries in 
the interpretation of Socesiteion and pur- 
suing an opposite course, arrived at a key to 
the deciphering of the Rosetta stone. This 
he justly thought sufficiently interesting to 
be immediately communicated to the public; 
and he has, therefore, published it separate 
from his meditated work, in which he designs 
to show that the discrepancies between the 

Hebrew text of the Bible and its Greek ver- 

sion are more apparent than real, to account 

for such appearances having arisen, and to 
show how they can be removed. 

Characters like those of the Chinese, Mex- 
icans, and Egyptians, which represent entire 
words are called ideagraphic, because each 
represents a certain definite idea. When those 
characters are used for their sound rather than 
their sense, as must necessarily be the case to 
express a foreign name, or the voice of an un- 
described animal, they become phonetic, and 
may be made the foundation of a syllabic 
alphabet. This is equally the case, whether 
the ideagraphic original has been pictorial as 
with the Mexicans, symbolical as with the 
Egyptians, or arbitrary as with the Chinese. 
A syllabic alphabet thus formed, would con- 
sist of a vast and unwieldy number of cha- 
racters ; but if these sounds were resolved into 
their simpler elements, the number would be 
greatly reduced, and an alphabet of letters 
formed. 

We have at present existing examples 
of these three gradations; the Chinese cha- 
racters generally are images and symbols, 
that is, ideagraphs; the Japanese, having 
learned the use of letters from the Chinese, 
were led to use them phonetically by the 
nature of their language, which is flexible 
and polysyllabic. But that this advance in 
the process of invention was not very easy, 
appears from the fact, that though they used 
the Chinese mode of writing from the close 
of the third century of the Christian era, 
their I-ro-fa,t or syllabic alphabet, was not 
+ Sonamed, from the three first characters, 1, Ro, Fa. 








invented, or at least definitely formed, before | of the letters. Let us now see how they 


the middle of the eighth century. 
reans, from the same Chinese characters, 


have formed a pure alphabet of letters, con- | 


taining nine vowels and fifteen consonants. 

It will be observed, that the progress of 
invention just described, is in the inverse 
proportion of the advance of civilization ; 
and this fact, attentively considered, will 
enable us to account for the discrepancy. 
China and ancient Egypt had advanced to 
a very high state of civilization at an early 
period ; their religious books, their civil codes, 
their historical and scientific records were 
multiplied, and, consequently, gave perma- 
nence to the ideagraphic system. In the very 
same way the anomalies of English ortho- 
graphy, which might easily be corrected if 
books were few, are perpetuated by the extent 
of our literature rendering a change of system 
impossible. The Japanese literature flourish- 
ed most from the eighth to the twelfth cen- 
tury, and thus their syllabic alphabet was 
stereotyped. The Coreans, who can scarcely 
yet be said to have a literature, had nothing 
to impede the progress of improvement, and 
thus, in the lapse of ages, have been led to a 
tolerably regular alphabet. 

We have dwelt upon this subject because 
Dr. Wall, probably from observing this ano- 
maly, and also from considering the great 
difficulties that must impede the invention of 
letters, has been led to support the old theory 
of alphabetic writing having been communi- 
cated by Divine revelation. But a careful 
examination of the alphabetic systems east of 
the Euphrates, beyond the Ganges, in Europe, 
and in China, tends to prove that they and 
the systems of civilization with which they 
are connected have been independent inyen- 
tions. 

These investigations bear directly on Bibli- 
cal criticism, because the structure of the He- 
brew language is demonstrably ideagraphic, 
while ite alphabet is at once syllabic and lite- 
rary. We need not now consider the changes 
of the Hebrew language, or the integrity of 
the text; it is unnecessary to inquire how 
long the Book of the Law was lost before it 
was recovered in the reign of Josiah, what 
changes were made when the Sacred Books 
were revised by Ezra after the return from 
captivity, when and by whom the present 
alphabetic character was substituted for the 
cumbrous ancient letters, or by what autho- 
rity the canon of the Old Testament was 
determined. These points may give rise to 
conjecture and controversy, but our present 
inquiry regards the language in the state 
that it has been handed down to us; and we 
hope to make this intelligible to the general 
reader as well as the scholar. 

Whoever looks into a Hebrew book will 
see that there are two sets of characters— 
letters and points; the latter are marks de- 
vised to facilitate the reading and deter- 
mine the signification, probably at the time 
when Hebrew ceased to be a spoken lan- 
guage, but certainly long after the invention 
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were rendered necessary. Take the word 
(S.P.R.) it cannot be pronounced without the 
aid of vowels, and yet thus was it written 
| before the points were invented. The signi- 
fication is still more puzzling; it may stand 
| for many different parts of the verb “ to count 
| or tell,” “a writer,” “a book,” “ the act of 

writing,” and “a certain city.” This is pre- 
| cisely the character of an ideagraphic symbol, 
| which expresses only the pure notion, leaving 
| its application as a verb, noun, agent, object, 
| &c. to be determined by the context, or by 
some conventional mark. Dr. Wall has shown 
that this is precisely the character of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and has discovered 
the symbol which marks when the notion is 
to be used verbally. 

Again, these three letters, called by gram- 
marians “the root,” suffer no change in de- 
clension and conjugations ; cases, tenses, and 
other determinations of the sense are made 
by letters added either to the beginning or 
end. These prefixes and suffixes are in most 
cases traceablet parts of other words, and 
they are far more numerous than a person 
acquainted only with European languages 
would suppose; prepositions, conjunctions, 
personal and possessive pronouns, are thus 
added to the root, and form with it but one 
word. Thus, “ and-from-their-books,” ‘ and- 
we-have-counted-them,” form single words 
in Hebrew. In symbolic writing, each of 
these expressions would be similarly repre- 
sented by one hieroglyphic group, the = 
cipal symbol corresponding with the Hebrew 
root, and the smaller with the prefixes and 
suffixes. 

Another characteristic of hieroglyphic re- 
cords must necessarily arise from ellipsis. 
Most scholars are aware that to the omission 
of some word or inflection may be traced the 
greater part of the anomalies and obscuri- 
ties in the Hebrew Scriptures ; but ordinary 
readers can scarcely form any notion of 
their extent. Take, as an example, the 
following text, ‘ Eat-ye man_ vine-his, 
and-man fig-tree-his”; here the words 
“fruit of” are omitted, and, as would cer- 
tainly be the case in ideagraphs, the noun 
“‘man” is used for the distributive pronoun 
“each.” Dr. Wall has observed that these 
ellipses are more frequent and more anoma- 
lous in the book of Job, than in any other 
part of the Scriptures, whence he infers that 
this “ dramatic epic” was originally written 
in hieroglyphs, and subsequently translated 
into an alphabetic character. As an example 
of these omissions, he refers to Job, xxxv, 8; 
this verse, in the original, contains only six 
words, which, by two connections used in 
Hebrew, are reduced to four; it is thus lite- 
rally translated, “ To-man—as-thou wicked- 
ness-thine and-to-son—man_righteousness- 
thine.” Our authorized version thus fills up 





t ©* YM, the formative of the masculine plural, 
also signifies “ the sea”; the original signification was 





probably plurality ; hence, possibly, Shakespeare's ex- 
pressive phrase “ the multitudinous sea.” 
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the hiatus :—Thy wickedness may hurt a 
man as thou art, and thy righteousness may 
profit the son of man.” We think that this 
principle of a hieroglyphic original may be 
safely extended to the poetical fragments 
which Moses has quoted in the Pentateuch ; 
for example, the extract from the Milchamoth 
Jehovah, (the wars of the Lord,) inserted in 
the Book of Numbers, chap. xx1, 13. 

We shall anxiously expect Dr. Wall's pro- 
mised continuation of his critical labours. 
He is entitled to the great merit of having 
discovered a new principle of investigation, 
which may elucidate the chief difficulties in 
the Hebrew text. 





The Chronicles of Waltham. By the Author 
of ‘The Subaltern.’ 3 vols. Bentley. 


Tue Utilitarian tendency of the day is be- 
ginning to show itself in the province of the 
tale-teller; that whimsical, shadowy, pleasant 
retreat, wherein, of old, people only sought for 
amusement, and to escape from the cares and 
anxieties of life. ‘The Schoolmaster appears 
resolved to possess himself of Armida’s gar- 
den ; you may see him already shoulder-high 
above the hedge, and another leap or two 
will plant him in the very midst of its flower 
knots and arbours. Wo then to the roses 
and other unprofitable flowers that grow 
within its bounds—they will be grubbed up 
without remorse ; its labyrinths all laid open, 
the statues of the Dryads plucked from their 
pedestals and burnt into lime, the benches 
broken up to mend the fences, and this Para- 
dise of dainty delights turned into a kitchen 
garden. We have our doubts how far the 
soil will suit pot-herbs ! 

All this may be well—is well, if regarded 
as a sign of the intellectual energy of the 
times; but, like other root and branch 
changes, it is somewhat too energetical. 
We would not destroy the pleasaunce of the 
enchantress, but perfect its beauties, and lay 
them open to the many as well as the few. 
The poorest should be invited in, to breathe 
its fresh air, and to learn something of grace 
and beauty from the spirit of the scene :—nay, 
that august personage in serge gown and 
austere night-cap, who looks calmly down 
upon the world from the title-page of Dil- 
worth’s Spelling-book —the Schoolmaster 
himself should be right welcome among the 
rest, but only to recreate on his half-holiday, 
improving the time, if he pleased, with useful 
words— 


Marking how spring 

The tender plants, how blows the citron grove, 

What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 

How nature paints her colours, how the bee 

Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet; 
but not permitted, ferule in hand, to set the 
people to work harder than ever, to uproot 
the flowers, and turn the pleasant place to 
“ basest uses,” 

Now, some may ask, what this fantastic 
prelude has to do with the newest venture 
trom New Burlington-street—wherefore we 
have been talking about Armida and her 
garden, when they were waiting to hear a 
cut-and-dry judgment of Mr. Gleig! Why, 


it is simply our way of expressing a gentle 
surprise and disappointment, on finding a 
commentary on the Poor Laws taken as the 
text for anovel—on hearing of overseers and 
workhouses, the iniquity of beer-shops, the 
guilt of incendiarism, and the blessing of 





cottage allotments, when we had made up 
our minds—and we put it to the least fanciful 
of our readers whether the title did not give 
us a right so to do—to a proper romance of 
“ moonlight, love, and chivalry.” If matters 
are to go on at this rate, we may take up a 
book bearing the seductive and picturesque 
title of ‘ Clarence,’ or ‘ Montalba,’ and find in 
it an instructive history of Spinning-Jennies 
and Billy-rollers! 

While, however, we bear testimony against 
enlisting fiction in such strict service as she 
is here meant to perform, we must, in justice 
to Mr. Gleig, say that he has written well 
and pleasantly. His characters have been 
restrained from showing their individual 
peculiarities and humours, by the cireum- 
stances under which he has chosen to work 
them; but they are good as far as they go; 
and we have the village oracle, (who proves 
to be the most double-dyed rascal and radi- 
cal ever contrived,) and the laborious, honest- 
hearted widow mother, and her two sons— 
the elder firm and manly, perhaps a little ob- 
stinate; the younger easily led astray—with 
sundry village girls, innocent, homely, and 
refined, pourtrayed as well as we have seen 
them elsewhere, with such vicissitudes of 
fortune, of course, as usually chequer 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 

For ourselves, we must confess that the his- 
tory of the rogue Marshall (@/ias half-a-dozen 
other names) is the most interesting part of 
these volumes. He appears and disappears 
throughout them like a Jack-o’-Lantern, and 
is virtually the hero of all the tales, though 
we suppose that the author meant to place 
Giles Solley in that post of honour. We 
had once thought of giving a picture of the 
death-bed of one of Marshall's victims, but 
it is painful in itself, and not effective if sepa- 
rated from the tissue of the story. The one 
we extract, a smuggling scene, (be it known 
that Waltham lies in Kent,) offers a fair 
specimen of the author’s manner. 

“ As he pursued his solitary way through the 
dull and monotonous flat of the Marsh, Amos 
looked anxiously about him, partly in order to 
ascertain whether he were the sole traveller 
abroad, partly because he was anxious about 
the night, of which the appearance had become 
of late threatening. The clear blue which had 
over-canopied him as he gazed from the top 
of the Downs was now obscured with clouds; 
while the wind, moaning from time to time in 
short sharp gusts, indicated exactly the sort of 
weather of which the seaman is apt to say that 
he don’t know in what it will end. Occasionally, 
also, a few drops of rain drove into his face, in- 
dicating, as he looked towards the sea, that the 
breeze, be it stiff or gentle, bore on shore, and, a 
necessary consequence, was favourable for any 
vessel whose course lay from the opposite coast. 
The knowledge of that fact caused Amos to 
quicken his pace. Rattler threw out hislegs nobly, 
and ina remarkably short space of time the 
light which he had ordered to be displayed in 
an upper window of the Compasses became 
visible. All was then plain sailing. He rode 
up and found his men assembled, ordered silence 
in a tone which sufficiently indicated his deter- 
mination to be obeyed, and desiring a trusty 
person to lead Rattler to a given point, dis- 
mounted, and placed himself on foot at the head 
of the gang. * * * 

“Tf the discipline of the gang during the ad- 
vance thus far deserved unqualified commenda- 
tion, their behaviour during the tedious hour 
throughout which they waited for the signal of 
action was not less admirable. Their chief had 








indeed taken care, during his conference with 
the constables, to give his instructions so that 
they could not be mistaken: the exact spot for 
the decoy-light was specified, and every other 
arrangement made which the circumstances of 
the case seemed to require. But neither skill 
in the leader, nor discipline among those that 
follow, is sufficient to controul wind and tide 
both of which, in such operations as that now 
process of accomplishment, are very important 
agents. Still, nothing could exceed the patience 
of all engaged, among whom not a murmur was 
heard, notwithstanding that the night grew more 
threatening as it wore apace, and wind and rain 
equally beat upon them. 

“* What can be the occasion of all this de. 
lay ?’ whispered one of the constables to Amos: 
‘it is close upon midnight.’ 

“Amos was going to answer; but ere the 
first word could escape his lips, a blue light was 
burned at sea, and the signal passed quietly from 
rank to rank to look out. 

“The blue light flickered, wavered, streamed 
up, and expired. In an instant a flash from the 
point indicated by Amos to his signal-man 
answered it, and for a quarter of an hour all 
remained quiet. Meanwhile the gale, having 
freshened considerably, caused the sea to break 
with violence on the beach, and the roar of 
waters became every instant more and more 
alarming. 

“*°*Tis an unlucky night,’ whispered one of 
his lieutenants to Amos ; ‘I wish they may be 
able to get over the surf!” 

“¢They must try, anyhow,” replied the cap. 
tain; ‘and the sooner they do so now the better. 
Up with the rockets there !’ 

“Whiz, whiz, went a couple of sky-rockets, 
at the interval of perhaps a second from one 
another ; and whiz, whiz, went those from the 
boat in reply. 

“*¢She has drifted, by heavens!’ exclaimed 
several voices at once; ‘she has gone to lee- 
ward terribly, and is now well opposite the de- 
coy !? 

* * No matter, lads,’ cried Amos aloud ; * now’s 
your time—you haven’t a moment to lose !” 

“Up sprang the company, with ropes, hooks, 
and all sorts of implements ready in their hands, 
and rushed forward. As they hurried along the 
shore, the outline of a lugger became every in- 
stant more perceptible, bounding over the water 
with the speed of a race horse. Now she rode 
upon the dark deep sea ; now she rose upon the 
crest of a wave! now she was among the break- 
ers; and now, with a fierce hissing noise, her 
keel seemed to scrape the shingle—she reeled. 
rocked, bent forward, was uplifted again upon a 
mass of breakers, and sprang high upon the 
beach. Still she was within water-mark ; for 
the spray broke over her gunwale in every di- 
rection, and her stern appeared with difficulty 
to resist the pressure of the tide. But neither 
Amos nor his men paused to watch the result: 
in three minutes the fighters were scattered in 
skirmishing order along two lines, in the interval 
between which the workers made ready to ply 
their tasks, the foremost penetrating without 
hesitation up to their waists in the spray, and 
holding on by the edges of the lugger, to hinder 
themselves from being borne out to sea. 

“*Now, my boys, now,” cried Amos, ‘ give 
way—give way, or the cursed blockaders will be 
upon us, and we may lose all!’ ” 

We hope to meet Mr. Gleig under circum- 
stances wherein he will have a less un- 
manageable purpose than his present one; 
he has the power of tracing out delicate lights 
and shades, as well as the broad outlines of 
his characters. 


——_.+______—. 
—————————— 
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On the Othomi Language—[De Lingua 
Othomitorum Dissertatio]. By Emanuel 
Naxera, of Mexico, &c. Published at the 
expense of the American Philosophical 
Society. Philadelphia: Kay & Co. 

Ir is equally novel and delightful to find a 

native Mexican diligently examining the 

antiquities of his interesting country. The 
fame of the empire of Montezuma floats before 
the imagination like a dream of childhood. 

We should almost deem the descriptions 

given of its magnificence by its savage de- 

stroyers fictions of romance, did not the ruins 
of temples and palaces, of pillars, obelisks, 
and pyramids, record the glory that has de- 

arted with more than the fidelity of written 
fistory. We have long hoped, rather than 
expected, that some native Mexican would 
examine carefully the memorials that exist of 
his nation’s ancient greatness; but the yoke 
of Spain which so long bowed down the in- 
tellect of Mexico, has been succeeded by the 
yoke of anarchy. The dissertation before us, 
however, affords strong proof that learning 
and talent are not wanting for the accom- 
plishment of such a task ; and we are induced 
to notice it, less for its intrinsic worth, than 
for the promise it seems to afford of future 
literary exertion in Mexico. 

The Othomi were a small scattered tribe 
living in the north-eastern provinces of 
Mexico; their language was ah, unpo- 
lished, difficult for the tongue, and grating 
tothe ear. It differed not merely in struc- 
ture, but in essence, from the other languages 
of Mexico, being monosyllabic and inflexible. 
A close examination of its grammar shows 
that it has some striking analogies to the 
Chinese, and hence the writer of the present 
Memoir is inclined to infer that the Othomi 
were in some way or other connected with 
China. The philological arguments by which 
this conclusion is supported are not very 
satisfactory; and the question itself is one 
of such little importance, that we regret so 
much talent and learning should have been 
devoted to its investigation. 





Travels in Chili, Peru, and on the River of 

Amazons, during the years 1827—1832. 

[Second Notice.] 

Ix our former notice of this volume, we 
rather hinted, than broadly declared, our 
favourable opinion of it. We supposed that 
the fair light in which we laid it before the 
public, exempted us from the necessity of 
affixing to it the fiat of our critical approba- 
tion. But as praise implied is no commen- 
dation to the many, we now take the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing Professor Poeppig’s 
Narrative of his Travels to be a work of ster- 
ling value. It exhibits to us nature in a 
highly-interesting country, observed by ana- 
turalist ; a newly organized body politic, and 
a people just starting forward with vigour in 
the career of civilization, all set forth with 
good sense and good feeling, by one who 
resided two years among those whom he 
describes. Professor Poeppig’s volume is 
written carefully; perhaps we might even 
say, that it is elaborated to a fault; we sus- 
pect him, indeed, to be a person distinguished 
for sound judgment rather than for much 
acuteness; to have warm enthusiastic feel- 
ings, but not vivacity ; and hence it is, that, 
when particularly excited, he sometimes 
labours with his subject till he grows prolix. 





Prolix, did we say? Alas! prolixity may be 
too often predicated of fine drawn criticism, 
so we take our own hint, and return to our 
author's narrative. 

Leaving Valparaiso on the 30th of January 
1828, Herr Poeppig, on the fourth morning 
of his voyage, came in sight of the well- 
wooded, richly-verdured is!and of Juan Fer- 
nandez; and we can well imagine how the 
botanist’s heart beat in his bosom, as he 
was flattered with the hope of being allowed 
to ramble over an island, the vegetation of 
which is known to differ much from that of 
the adjacent continent. But baffling winds 
prevented the execution of this plan, and 
the ship was obliged to stand off. The at- 
tempts made at various times to colonize this 
island, are thus summarily stated by our 
author. 

Already, in the last century, some fortifications 
were erected, when the long and undisturbed 
stay made there by Lord Anson had showed the 
Spaniards the necessity of keeping the island by 
a military occupation, if they meant to keep it 
at all. Still little attention was given to it, and 
it seems to have been deserted a long time, 
until, during the late Revolutions, the victorious 
royalist Osorio, unwilling to shed blood, sent 
off to the island a cargo of captive patriots 
collected from all parts of the land. After- 
wards, when the Republicans got the upper hand, 
those exiles were brought back with much exul- 
tation and show of triumph, and, in their room, 
were shipped off all those who were accused of 
too strong a leaning to the Spanish rule. A 
mutiny soon after took place on the island, and 
the Chilian government deemed it expedient to 
give over all further attempts to colonize it, 
fearing that it might become at once independent 
and piratical. The settlement was accordingly 
broken up, and no more was thought of Juan 
Fernandez, until an enterprising Nerth American, 
the captain of a trader, made an agreement with 
the government whereby he obtained the exclu- 
sive right of hunting the wild cattle on the island, 
and preparing the dried meat, called by the Chili- 
ans Charqui. He kept in employment a number 
of foreign sailors and Chilians, (the former chiefly 
engaged in killing seals on the adjoining island 
Mas a fuera ;) appeared to make a good business 
of it; and was in Valparaiso jocosely called the 
King of the Isles. The Constitution promulgated 
by the President Pinto recognized Juan Fer- 
nandez as an integral part of the republic, but it 
still remained uninhabited until Don Joaquin 
Larrain, a man of great wealth and well-known 
in Chili, obtained, under certain conditions, per- 
mission to colonize it. At his death the present 
government took possession of the island, and 
sent thither a large body of convicts, without the 
necessary accompaniment of a garrison in which 
confidence might be placed. ‘The consequence 
was, that the guards and prisoners joined in re- 
volt, seized a ship, and compelled the captain to 
carry them to Northern Chili; thence they went 
over the Andes, were at length seized by the 
government of San Juan, sent to Santjago, where 
their ringleader was shot, and then shipped off 
again to the island under a better guard. Thus 
the government at present derives no further 
advantage from Juan Fernandez, than that of a 
comparatively cheap and secure penal establish- 
ment ; but the maritime importance of the place 
will probably be recognized ere long. 

The visits of man to this island, have 
added largely to the variety of its vegetation, 
and still more to its stock of animals. The 
wild goats, finding easy refuge in the rocky 
recesses of the island, have multiplied ex- 
ceedingly. ‘They are very large, and have 
remarkably long, silky hair. The wild cattle 
are less numerous, the Spaniards having at 





various times taken measures to check their 
multiplication, fearing that in case of a war, 
the island might become a place of refresh- 
ment for the enemy’s cruizers. The abun- 
dance of fish, however, particularly of that 
kind called Bacalao de la tierra (i. e. the 
country cod) on the banks between the island 
and the American Main, is the circumstance 
which promises most for the future impor- 
tance of the island. But Juan Fernandez 
has yet another claim on our regard, which 
appears to have altogether escaped the notice 
of Herr Poeppig,—it was the island on which 
Alexander Selkirk was abandoned, the simple 
narrative of whose adventures furnished Defoe 
with the groundwork of Robinson Crusoe. 

A voyage of a few days carried our author 
into the bay of Talcahuano, on the southern 
side of which stood the city of Conception. 
This bay surpasses that of Valparaiso in 
security as a harbour, as much as in pic- 
turesque appearance. The promontory of 
Talcahuano, on the western side of the bay, 
contains some strata of coal, which though 
of indifferent quality, so far as they have 
been hitherto explored, must yet, in a country 
abounding with metallic ores, be regarded as 
very happy indications. The rocky shores 
of this promontory abound with fish of many 
kinds, one of which, a large Asterias, is said 
to possess virtues well deserving the notice 
of legislators and Temperance Societies. 
The calcareous crust of this fish, when it 
shrinks and dries, is considered by the 
Chilians a specific remedy for the love of 
drink. ‘They reduce it to powder, and give 
it to drunkards in a glass of wine. 

Conception, three Spanish leagues from 
Talcahuano, was formerly equal in popula- 
tion to Santjago itself, the capital of Chili. 
But in 1828, while the latter city contained 
60,000 inhabitants, the former could hardly 
number 3000 souls. This lamentable depo- 
pulation was the result of the wars of the 
revolution. The beauty and fertility of the 
surrounding country had attracted the wealthy 
proprietors, and Conception was once the 
favourite residence of the upper class of 
Chilians. Earthquakes had often destroyed 
the place ; but here, as elsewhere in volcanic 
countries, the people in such cases soon re- 
turned and erected their new habitations on 
the ruins of the old. But this facility of re- 
covery became impossible, when the Indians 
took a part in the civil war as the allies of 
the Royalists. The people fled in conster- 
nation before these savage warriors, and ere 
peace arrived, Southern Chili was abandoned. 
As Conception bore the brunt of the war, 
and was the especial object of the attack and 
pillage of every successful leader, it is not 
surprising that our author should find it 
little better than a heap of ruins, occupied by 
a mixed and demoralized population. Yet 
its great natural advantages promised a 
speedy revival of its prosperity. Its com- 
merce flourished anew, and its population 
had increased, we believe, to 10,000, when, 
in February last, it was totally destroyed, as 
well as the sea-port town Talcahuano, by an 
earthquake.t While the shocks of the earth- 
quake and the irruptions of the sea destroyed 
these places, the islands of Juan Fernandez 
and Mas a fuera (both of volcanic formation) 
120 leagues from the continent, were wrapt 
in flames and smoke. These facts seem to 


+ The first account of this awful « catastrophe ap- 
peared in the Atheneum of 18th July. 
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favour the opinion of our author respecting 


the quarter in which is situated the focus of 
the volcanic action which devastates Chili. 
His arguments and illustrations we shall add 
in his own words :— 

The prevalence of volcanic action in the 
southern ocean, and even at a great distance 
from any island, is a striking fact, long admitted 
by the people of Chili, inasmuch as they con- 
sider the earthquakes which come from the west 
to be the most formidable of all. This was the 
direction of the earthquakes which, raising up 
the sea and impelling it on the land, totally de- 
stroyed Callao (in 1746), and Penco Viejo (in 
1751); and my own experience during a two 
years’ residence in Chili, proved that the majo- 
rity of the earthquakes, (fortunately not very 
important ones,) which occurred during that 
period, came from the west and south-west. 
All the eye-witnesses of the extraordinary earth- 
quake of 1822 agree in one point—viz. that the 
direction of the shock was from 8.W. to N.E. 

If the southern portions of the Great (Pacific) 
Ocean were as much navigated in all directions 
as the Atlantic, we should probably hear more 
frequently of volcanic eruptions in the midst of 
it. A remarkable instance of this, deserves to 
be related, as it furnishes a counterpart to the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of islands near the 
coasts of Sicily and the Azores. 

Captain Thayer, of the American schooner 
Yankee, undertook in the years 1824 and 1825 
a voyage to the South Polar Seas, in search of 
the seals called sea-dogs and sea-elephants, 
among those remote islands, whither unceasing 
pursuit has driven them. He reached a higher 
latitude than any navigator before him, except- 
ing Capt. Weddell. After a four months’ cruise 
among icebergs, the sickly state of his crew ob- 
liged him to return. On his voyage to the Fidjee 
islands he discovered unexpectedly on the 6th 
of September, 1825, a small rocky island, from 
which arose a column of thick smoke. Consi- 
dering the possibility that shipwrecked mariners 
might be found pining on an inhospitable place 
of this sort, he lay to, and rowed towards the 
island in his boat. On a nearer approach, no- 
thing more was seen than a blackish rock, quite 
destitute of vegetation, and rising but a few feet 
above the surface of the water. It formed a broad 
ring, having in the middle a small pool, and 
broken through in one place, where the sea found 
admittance. ‘The landing on it was effected, and 
the men jumped into the water, in order to drag 
the boat over the shoals, but they soon jumped 
back again in the greatest fright imaginable, the 
sensible heat of the water taking them so unex- 
pectedly that they fancied themselves scalded. 
On a careful examination it appeared that the 
pool or lake had atemperature of 68° Fahr., and 
that the smoke rose from several fissures in the 
ring of rock. This consisted wholly of lava in- 
terrupted in a single place by an accumulation 
of black shining sand. The form of the island 
was nearly circular, with a diameter rather ex- 
ceeding 800 paces; and its slope externally was 
so rapid, that at a little distance the lead found 
no bottom with 100 fathoms. The water of the 
inclosed lake, though very warm, had no other 
taste than that of sea water; but even at the 
distance of four English miles from this crater, 
the temperature of the sea was found to be 10 
or 15 degrees higher than it has been hitherto 
observed to be in these latitudes. With an 
exactness not usual on board of merchantmen, 
thermometrical observationswere registered three 
times a-day during this entire voyage. Captain 
Thayer, (the same, by the way, who in 1825 
determined the long-contested position of the 
Aurora islands,) desirous to avert the dangers to 
which this unknown island, probably of recent 
origin, exposed seamen, lay to and ascertained 
its position. He found its latitude to be 30° 14’ 


S., and its longitude, by lunar observations and 





by chronometer, 178° 55’ W. Greenw. This 
island, which may have since sunk, and which 
was nearly south of Macquarrie’s island, received 
from Capt. Thayer the name of Brimstone Island, 
on account of the quantity of sulphur which he 
found on the edge of the crater. The careful 
examination which I made at Taleahuano of 
the log-book of this schooner, admits no doubt 
as to the truth of the facts or correctness of the 
observations here mentioned. 

We may observe, by the way, that the 
earthquake which destroyed Conception in 
1751, and which, in the swelling of the sea 
and other circumstances, seems to have 
closely resembled that of the present year, 
also ruined the colony which was at that time 
just established on Juan Fernandez; so that 
this island may be concluded to stand on the 
same volcanic system as Southern Chili, 
Though Herr Poeppig’s statement relative to 
the direction of the shocks which operated 
so destructively in 1822, differs widely from 
those of Mrs. Graham and Von Meyen, (and 
we must add, that his claims to confidence 
appear to us to preponderate,) yet these three 
writers all agree in their account of the ele- 
vation of the coast caused by that terrible 
effort of nature, so that this fact may be con- 
sidered as fully established, notwithstanding 
all that ingenious scepticism may urge against 
it.t 

The volcanoes which stud the Cordillera 
are very imperfectly known to geographers. 
Our author ascended one of these, (the vol- 
cano of Antuco,) notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the superstitious peasants, and (if 
we understand him rightly) actually leaned 
over, and looked down into this unceasing 
vomitory of flames or mephitic vapour. 
Here is his own account of tle matter. 

“The summit of the volcano is formed by a 
small circular plain, from the middle of which 
rises a second, but very depressed cone, which, 
like a wall, encircles the orifice, and consists of 
soft lava, not above fifty feet high, but so steep 
that one must climb with hands and feet to reach 
the top of it. Being here less exposed to danger 
than previously on the south side, we could 
quietly look about us. The circular wall of lava 
is but eight feet broad, so that whoever climbs 
it is surprised to find himself immediately at the 
brink of the crater, the sides of which are per- 
pendicular. The perilous character of the narrow 
rim did not permit us to look down into the 
mysterious abyss otherwise than lying on our 
faces. The rocks appeared ornamented with the 
gayest colours; the brown precipice, the strati- 
fication of which was distinguishable, was streaked 
with bright-red lavas, while fine lines of a glossy 
jet black formed a net-work over the whole. 
The rocky projections were covered with bright 
orange efflorescences (oxides of sulphur) which 
assumed a varicty of shapes. Some specimens 
of these substances were drawn up by means of 
a stick tied to the lasso. On the outer edge of 
the crater some of these efflorescent salts, with a 
delicate green colour, look exactly like phanero- 
gamic plants. 

The crater of the volcano, of which we got a 
perfect view when a favourable breeze carried 
away the vapour, seemed to be not above thirty 
fathoms deep. It was closed at hyttom by a 
brownish sandhill, at the sides of which were two 
openings from which the smoke issued. But 
the greatest quantity of vapour rushed from an 
opening in the perpendicular wall of the crater. 
This opening was oval-shaped, and so intersected 
by lavas and stalactitical formations, that it re- 
sembled the window of a Gothic cathedral on an 





t See the Address of the President of the Geological 
Society in the Atheneum, No. 346. 











immense scale. The continual trembling of the 
ground, the showers of hot sand, from which the 
wind did not relieve us, and the violent coughing 
provoked by the acid exhalations, compelled us 
very soon to leave the elevated rim, from which 
we had peeped into the subterranean world. 

After the Peak of Teneriffe and Cotopaxi, the 
volcano of Antuco is probably the most pointed 
known ; one is surprised at the narrowness of 
its summit, even after remarking at a distance 
its apparent sharpness. With the exception of 
a short space that was cracked, I succeeded jn 
the dangerous attempt to go all round on the 
elevated rim, (called by the Chilians £/ Sombre- 
riio—i. e. the little hat,) and thus ascertained 
the circumference of the crater to be about 600 
paces. The smoke and the perpendicularity of 
its walls render a descent into it impossible, 
The crack on the north side of the rim, which 
was impassable, measured bout twenty paces in 
width, and contained red-hot lavas. The summit 
of the mountain is steep on all sides, but nearly 
perpendicular towards the north; and in this 
perpendicular face, about 800 feet below the 
crater, are many openings, from which slowly 
issue those streams of lava, the red glow of which 
is visible eighty miles off. 

We have by no means exhausted the 
wonders of this volcano, and much less the 
interesting topics contained in our author’s 
volume; but we have, we trust, said enough 
to recommend the latter to the attention of 
our readers. Herr Poeppig speaks in the 
most emphatically favourable terms of the 
disposition and capabilities of the Chilian 
people, as well as of the character of the 
Chilian government; and we are convinced 
that he has been guided to those decisions by 
patient observation, sound sense, and humane 
feelings. 





Harold de Burun ; a Semi-Dramatic Poem. 
3y Henry Austen Driver. Longman & 
Co. 

Poruxar opinion is a force-pump, which, after 

having elevated unnaturally the hidden 

waters of genius, lets the lever go down with 
something like a groan through the same 
hollow machine, and permits the limpid 
to rest at its proper level. This has been 
the case as regards a late noble poet, and 
was to be expected. ‘The craving thirst, be- 
gotten by that Great Cobi of our poetic 
literature, called the ‘ Augustan Age,” 
made the first head-spring we met taste 
like the River of Bliss; and it was some 
time before, smacking our lips, we thought 
it might be a little brackish. Many then 
began to suspect it for poisonous—to find 
toad-spawn in it, mandrakes, mad dogs’ 
slaver on it by way of foam, the fat weeds of 
sensuality rotting at its brink—that it ex- 
haled mephitic odour, and was overhung 
with nightshade, for ever distilling her black 
drops into its bosom. One likened it to 

Hecate’s cauldron; another to Belzebub’s 

pitch-pot, with imps as black floundering in 

it. “I'was all this, and worse; in short, a 

vent-hole for the lake of darkness to spirt it 

through over earth. Even these censures, 
however, the poet took for panegyric: he 
had a strange and puerile pride in being 
held, not merely as originator of the Satanic 
school, but as a kind of white Satan himself. 

Sober judgments, which set him down 

neither as a first-rate poet, nor a second- 

hand Satan, but a man of high subaltern 
genius, were those he would chiefly com- 
plain of. A middle state is purgatory to the 
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ambitious—what they would beg off with 
all their hands, hadthey as many as Indian 
deities. Idolators of Byron are as much scan- 


, dalized, if we deprive him of a single wreath, 


as Hindtis, if we took a necklace off Jugger- 
naut. But such enthusiasts have now small 
voice, or, even had they a loud one, would exalt 
it to little purpose against a deaf public: for 
conviction, tongues only are not requisite, but 
ears. Indeed, we think the collapse of ad- 
miration towards Byron is rather too prodi- 
gious; many of the legislators in criticism 
cannot hear of him as a super-eminent poet ; 
many place him next to Spenser, with a great 
gulf between ; some throw Wordsworth into 
the great gulf, or weigh him against Byron 
in a hair balance,—all have succeeded in 
giving a refluent course to the tide of public 
opinion about him. But, as collapse must 
necessarily follow soon upon over-stretching, 
so will it be transient itself; and, after fol- 
lowing other “strange gods” awhile, the 
public will return to Byron with oblations of 
frankincense and praise, without dancing 
round his altar like mad priests in the ecsta- 
sies of spurious inspiration, or bouncing 
gongs in the faces of unbelievers. 

Every age must have its idols, because 
mankind is essentially idolatrous; but it is 
just as essentially iconoclast, and therefore 
said idols are broken to pieces one after ano- 
ther, perhaps to kindle the fire before a new 
golden calf, brazen serpent, deified pumpkin, 
or sacred block. We, of the present time, 
have a great fancy for Dagons, monstrous 
gods; to “adore devils for deities,” so as 
they be crack-brained, and colossal as Mem- 
non himself. But even these tall bullies 
must come to the “ grunsel edge”: alas, for 
the poor man monster ! 

Byron was a poet peculiarly fitted to 
make proselytes, because his genius ad- 
dressed itself to the youthful, the ardent, 
to the fierce of passion, and the fervid in 
feeling—but to them alone:—those who 
walked the solemn porticoes of wisdom, or 
the sublime terraces of imagination, were 
seldom touched by his voice. Here lay his 
mental defect: this is what must for ever 
continue him an inferior Throne among the 
seraphic hierarchy of song; for the arch- 
angelic poet must excel, not in passion alone, 
but the trinity of supreme attributes, passion, 
imagination, and wisdom. Byron chose his 
audience, and, like a child of this generation, 
with much worldly-wiseness : he is the Kean 
of poets, enrapturing with vigorous delinea- 
tions and impassioned bursts, (not unnalloyed 
by charlatanism and morbid intenseness,) 
the under-classes of mind. His heroes, all 
somewhat of the bravo school, his heroines 
of the melo-dramatic, were sure to interest 
that great majority who have no higher idea 
of the heroical—with whom corsairs, draw- 
cansirs, desperadoes, high-born demireps and 
debauchees, truculent Turks, and fiends in- 
carnate, are the toppiug characters of mental 
creation. Those who feel a disposition to 
ebject against this sentence, may compare 
Macbeth with Mazeppa, Milton’s Satan 
with Lucifer, and the sublime fables of Lear, 
Hamlet, or Paradise Lost, with those Selim- 
and-Fatima subjects in which Byron de- 
lighted. His poems have a certain air of 
the Minerva press, or circulating library; as 
if written to please greensick girls and ro- 
mauntish youths, if there be any particular 
difference between them. But we shall in- 
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evitably shock a thousand prejudices for one 
we shake out, by proceeding. Byron has 
still the galleries in his favour. 

Not that by this, or anything above-said, 
we mean to depreciate, but rather justly to 
appreciate, the poet. Why should not the 
poetic commonalty of mind have its Speaker 
as well as the Nobility? And wherefore 
should not Byron be honoured as the first 
cominoner of Parnassus, though not as one 
of its few and heaven-appointed peers? We 
have always held exclusiveness as synony- 
mous with smallness of mind (for that is 
shut out which cannot be taken in); and 
ability to relish merit in any department, 
however humble, a mark of the great com- 
prehending spirit—an approach to the All- 
Intelligential, who thoroughly kens the Uni- 
verse, and sees that everything within it is 
good in its kind. We cannot, for example, 
endure those one-sided intellects by whom 
Raphael is adored and Rubens abhorred— 
who dislike this work because ancient, or 
that because modern. Wherefore should 
Handel be landed, and not Rossini? though 
in a different measure; why Milton or 
Shakespeare, and not Wordsworth or Byron? 
we cannot understand, except on the above 
hypothesis—narrowness and blindness of 
soul. Assuredly Byron is a poet of exceed- 
ing genius, though he be the poet of the 
multitude, and no more. He might be called 
the great demagogue of poetry, who sways 
all but the very uppermost class of mind 
with a power that proves him of gigantic 
energies, if not of godlike. Without being a 
Demosthenes, he may be a Demades: is this 
nothing? Nay, we are of opinion that minds 
of the loftiest and most ethereal nature may 
descend to his world of creation, and find 
enjoyment among its beauties, as the Sons 
of Light did among the Daughters of Men, 
though they may not clog their wings with 
many of them on return to their proper 
sphere, and only preserve some memory of 
their luxurious attractions. They might, like 
“ affable archangels” exclaim— 

Nor are thy lips umgraceful, Child of Seng! 

Nor tongue ineloquent; for God on thee 

Abundantly his gifts hath a/so poured ! 

Mr. Henry Austen Driver, we suspect, is 
not precisely of our clan. He seems to be 
one of those ultra-idolators who hold Byron 
not only one of the Dii Majores, but the 
Jupiter himself, or a still greater personage 
with them, the infernal king, the Pluto of 
poets. We do not blame Mr. Driver for this: 
he has probably not yet arrived at the tran- 
sition age of taste—possibly will always re- 
main in the auroral state of discernment. 
We make these conjectures not merely from 
the rather green judgment he evinces in his 
diction, selecting, for example, such words 
as capsomancy, polyscopes, ghoul, aiguilles, 
immane, bluey, excarnate, &c. ; but the tone 
of his enthusiasm appears that of a mind 
whose “salad days’ would long continue, 
perhaps for life. However, enthusiasm he 
has, and that is no barren matrix of ener- 
gies ; an@*he does not want all power of ima- 
gination: thus, of primordial mystery, he 
says well enough— 

The light of Reason that would pierce its depths, 
Is but the feeble glimmer of a torch 

Held down a black and fathomless abyss. 

Its hazy gleam but only serves to make 

The gloom the more apparent. 


There is less straining in this than where 





he describes a lady’s deep-dark eyes as 
“ lovely vortices!” or says— 


The lark-muezzin, from his minaret 
Of gold and sapphire, calls the world to prayer. 
A favourable specimen of the fancy-work 

style, is his first paragraph :— 

Now, on the topmast Alp, the morning-star 

Extinguishes his torch. Along the far 

Blue vista of the western mountains fly 

The mists of night; the glaciers gleam on high ; 

And, to the east, old Ocean, as he laves 

The kindling shores of many a distant isle, 

Sees the white lilies of his foamy waves 

Blush into roses at Aurora’s smile. 


Desirous to conclude with our author on 
the best possible terms, we will add, that his 
poem is full of excellent moral principles, 
though advocating a private character that 
certainly did not teem with them. As a 
bonne bouche, too, we quote a passage of 
which Mr. D. will probably think it the 
highest praise that it is a genuine inspiration 
of his Magnus Apollo :— 


It is the calm, the stilly hour of love : 

That soft half-sleep of Nature, when all things 
Are dozing into twilight, while the moon 

Steps forth to wake them with a gentle kiss 

Of light and beauty. Heaven and earth are peace; 
The broad blue ocean and the deep blue sky, 
Looking with languor in each other’s face, 

Are blushing fondly ; in the drowsy dells 

The water-chimes of rill and rivulet 

Are playing silverly their serenade ; 

Soft winds are toying with the yielding trees ; 
And the last sun-gleam from the saddening vale 
Still hangs upon the mountain’s neck of snow, 
As loath to leave it.—’lis the hour of Love ! 





Reminiscences of Niebuhr. By Francis 
Lieber. Author of ‘ The Stranger in Ame- 
rica.’ Bentley. 

Tuoven this be not a brilliant book, as com- 

pared with others of its class, it is interesting, 

and in degree valuable. It brings before us 
the man, the father, and the friend; and Mr. 

Lieber will sueceed, we think, in impartin 

the grateful and reverential feelings, wit 

which he regards the historian, to all such 
as read his reminiscences with understand- 
ing and attention. 

The most interesting portion of the work is 
the Introduction, in which are sketched the 
principal occurrences of Niebuhr’s life, and 
the cireumstances which led to a close con- 
nexion between him and the writer. Lieber 
was one of those who espoused the cause of 
Greece, in the year 1821 ; and like many ofher 
champions, met with disappointment, hard- 
ship, and starvation. He therefore decided 
upon abandoning the cause, and took his de- 
parture from Messalunghi, in a tartan bound 
for Ancona. On arriving there, he was sub- 
jected to along quarantine, made doubly vex- 
atious by the scantiness of his funds; and when, 
at length, after forty days’ contumacia he was 
at last set at liberty, he had to encounter new 
difficulties. He was anxious to proceed to 
Rome, but in consequence of the informality 
of his passport, which had been obtained in 
the first instance by stratagem, he was not per- 
mitted to enter the Papal territory. He then 
applied for permission to go to Orbitello, a 
small town in the Tuscan states, and, having 
obtained it, bribed the driver of the vetturino 
to mistake the road, which accident brought 
himself and his companion, a Danish gentle- 
man, within a few miles of the object of their 
desires. Here they dismissed their vehicle, 
and putting a bold face on the matter, un- 
suspected and unquestioned, entered the 
Eternal City on foot. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to receive permission from the police 
to remain; and Lieber resolved at once to 
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entreat the good offices of Niebuhr, then 
Prussian minister there. The latter not only 
obtained the requisite permission for him, but 
invited him to a personal interview :— 


“Mr. Niebuhr met me on the stairs, being on 
the point of going out. He received me with 
kindness and affability, returned with me to his 
room, made me relate my whole story, and ap- 
peared much pleased that I could give him some 
information respecting Greece, which seemed to 
be not void of interest to him. Our conversation 
lasted several hours, when he broke off, asking 
me to return to dinner. I hesitated in accept- 
ing the invitation, which he seemed unable to 
understand. He probably thought that a per- 
son in my situation ought to be glad to receive 
an invitation of this kind ; and, in fact, any one 
might feel gratified in being asked to dine with 
him, especially in Rome. When I saw that 
my motive for declining so flattering an invita- 
tation was not understood, I said, throwing a 
glance at my dress, ‘ Really, sir, 1 am not ina 
state to dine with an excellency.’ He stamped 
with his foot, and said with some animation, 
‘ Are diplomatists always believed to be so cold- 
hearted! [am the same that I was in Berlin 
when I delivered my lectures: your remark was 
wrong.’ No argument could be urged against 
such reasons. 

“T recollect that dinner with delight. His 
conversation, abounding in rich and various 
knowledge and striking observations; his great 
kindness ; the acquaintance I made with Mrs. 
Niebuhr ; his lovely children, who were so beau- 
tiful, that when, at a later period, I used to 
walk with them, the women would exclaim, * Ma 
guardate, guardate, che angeli !"—a good dinner 
(which I had not enjoyed for a long time) in a 
high vaulted room, the ceiling of which was 
painted in the style of Italian palaces ; a picture 
by the mild Francia close by; the sound of the 
murmuring fountain in the garden, and the re- 
freshing beverages in coolers, which I had seen, 
but the day before, represented in some of the 
most masterly pictures of the Italian schools ;— 
in short, my consciousness of being at dinner 
with Niebuhr in his house in Rome—and all 
this in so bold relief to my late and not unfre- 
quently disgusting sufferings, would have ren- 
dered the moment one of almost perfect enjoy- 
ment and happiness, had it not been for an an- 
noyance which, I have no doubt, will appear 
here a mere trifle.” 

His annoyance was none other than the 
sorrow of many a poor scholar—consciousness 
of a shabby exterior. This, however, was of 
little consequence to Niebuhr, and, in spite 
of his guest’s unblacked shoes, and his socks 
of coarse Greek wool, which refused to meet 
the coarse shrunk pantaloons, he invited him 
to a further visit, and in the course of a short 
time, installed him in his house as tutor to 
his son, an appointment which speaks well 
for both parties. At a subsequent period 
we find him interesting himself for Lieber, 
when confined for a political offence, and 
visiting him in prison. 

Weshall now add some personal anecdotes, 
and conclude with a few of Niebuhr’s manly 
and unprejudiced observations on the world 
of books and men. 

“ Mr. Niebuhr was small in stature and thin ; 
his voice, of a very high pitch. He could not 
see well at a distance, and made sometimes 
strange mistakes. Spectacles were indispensable 
to him ; and I had once to make a day’s journey 
in order to fetch his Dollond’s, which had been 
forgotten. He lived very frugally; wine and 
water was his usual beverage: he valued good 
wine, but did not drink it often. He frequently 
shaved while walking upand down the room ; and 
when I was present, he would even talk during 





this dangerous operation. He disliked smoking 


very much, but took snuff to such an excess, that 
he had finally to give it up. * * 

“ His rare memory enabled him to study fre- 
quently without a pen; and I found him some- 
times in a lying posture on a sofa, holding the 
work of an ancient writer over his head. These 
were not works which he read by way of relax- 
tion, but, not unfrequently, those he studied 
with the keenest attention. His memory, in- 
deed, was almost inconceivable to others. He 
remembered everything he had read at any 
period of his life. He was about twenty 
years old when he studied at Edinburgh, and I 
was present when he conversed at Rome with 
an English gentleman upon some statistical 
statement which he had read in the English 
papers at the time of his residence in that coun- 
try. The statement was important to the stran- 
ger, 2 member of parliament, if I remember 
right ; and Mr. Niebuhr desired me to take pen 
and paper, and forthwith he dictated to me a 
considerable column of numbers, to the great 
surprise of the English visiter. * #* 

“* He said, * Without a strong memory I never 
should have been able to write my History, for 
extracts and notes would not have been sufficient ; 
they would again have formed an inaccessible 
mass, had I not possessed the index in my 
mind,’ * # 

“ A peculiarity not less striking was, that Mr. 
Niebuhr was able to study and write when there 
was a great noise around him. Neither the 
playing of his children in the rame room, nor 
the loud conversation of others, would disturb 
him when he had once taken the pen 3 remind- 
ing us of Lambert, whose power of abstraction 
is said to have enabled him to write some of his 
most luminous papers on mathematics and op- 
tics in the corner of a frequented room of a 
public coffee-house. * * 

“Though the whole range of the classics was 
ever present to his mind, which appeared most 
forcibly when he met with a new inscription, or 
ruin, the remains of a manuscript, or the like ; 
yet he hardly ever quoted for ornament: nor 
did he interlard his letters or other communi- 
cations with passages from the ancient writers. 
I do not remember that he ever expressed him- 
self on the subject, but I believe it would not 
have suited his mind. * * 

*¥ie cannot be said to have been of a de- 
cidedly gay disposition; yet he loved hilarity 
and relished a joke. He greatly enjoyed the 
broad comedy of S. Carlino in Naples, and we 
repaired often to that temple of hearty merri- 
ment during our stay in this city. I could al- 
ways amuse him by telling him of some ludicrous 
occurrence. He was a good man, and therefore 
open to mirth. ‘Come,’ said he one day at 
Naples, ‘ let us see the macaroni-eaters again ;’ 
their skilful swallowing of the endless and pliant 
pipes of this ‘charming vegetable,’ as Scara- 
mouch said, having greatly diverted him. Yet 
he was far from relishing anything which sa- 
voured in the least of coarseness. His feelings 
were altogether refined, and those of a finely 
organized mind. 

*T have found him repeatedly rolling on the 
ground with his children. * * 

“THis physical courage was not great, though 
his conviction and feeling of duty would have 
prompted him to expose himself to any danger. 
He was easily thrown into alarm with regard to 
himself as well as to his family. * * 

“ With regard to politics, Mr. Niebuhr must 
be classed with those who look back rather than 
forward. His heart was with the people, but he 
disliked modern political principles. 

* No scholar was ever more impartial than he 
was; he loved science wherever it appeared. 
To assist in the furtherance of a clever botanical 
work was as important to him as any historical 
inquiry ; and he told me once, that he had pro- 
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posed at the time of the humiliation of Prussia 
that the members of the réyal academy, of which 
he was himself one, should give up the small 
salary they enjoyed as academicians, in order to 
call one of the first mathematicians for the joint 
sum to Berlin.” 

This volume, like all others of its class, 
must be considered as a “ Mémoire pour 
servir,” and nota biography. The aphorisms 
and dicta which follow, are equally consistent 
and characteristic of the man, and require no 
explanatory words of ours. 

Homer.—* What wisdom there is in Homer! 
With a few omissions, it is the very book for 
children. I know of no story, except Robinson 
Crusoe, which fascinates a child so much as 
Homer. It is all natural, simple, and capable of 
being understood by a child. And then, how 
well does he not prepare for all the knowledge 
of antiquity, without which we cannot now get 
along! How many thousand things and sayings 
does the child not understand at once by know- 
ing that great poem! The whole Odyssey is the 
finest story for a child. 

“Have you ever read Pope’s Odyssey ? [I 
answered in the negative. ] . 

“ Well, he replied, you must read some parts 
of it at least ; it is a ridiculous thing, as bad as 
the French heroes of Greece in periwigs. There 
is not a breath of antiquity in Pope’s transla. 
tion. He might have changed as much as he 
liked, and called it a reproduction ; but to strip 
it of its spirit of antiquity, was giving us a corpse 
instead of a living being.” 

Handwriting and Composition.—* A bad hand- 
writing ought never to be forgiven ; it isa shame- 
ful indolence: indeed, sending a badly written 
letter to a fellow-creature is as impudent an act 
a8 I know of. Can there be anything more un- 
pleasant than to open a letter which at once 
shows that it will require long deciphering ? * * 

“Endeavour never to strike out anything of 
what you have once written down. Punish 
yourself by allowing once or twice something to 
pass, though you see you might give it better: 
it will accustom you to be more careful in 
future ; and you will not only save much time, 
but also think more correctly and distinetly. I 
hardly ever strike out or correct my writing, even 
in my dispatches to the king.” 

From a Letter toa Friend ina melancholy state 
of mind.—* 1 believe I understand your pensive- 
ness. My dear friend, pray to God: ‘TI will 
keep thy commands, give me tranquillity in re- 
turn.’ A kind providence will not refuse so 
simple a prayer. It is not the destiny of men 
of your cast of mind to go quietly on the path 
of faith from childhood to old age. You must 
struggle, but be not afraid. Many before you 
have had to pass through the same struggle. 
Keep your mind active and your soul pure, and 
all will come right.” 

Athens compared with Sparta.—* The ancient 
philosophers praised the aristocratic constitu- 
tions of Sparta; but really I prefer ten times 
over all the Athenian licentiousness, bad as it 
really was, to the order of Lacedemon, What 
have they done or produced, except some noble 
instances of self-devotion? They are noble, to 
be sure ; but if a country produces nothing but 
this readiness in sacrificing one’s self, it seems 
to be something very negative. It is easy in 
this life, to sacrifice everything toa single object, 
as all the human faculties in all their variety 
and activity nearly, were sacrificed to the single 
object of making Sparta a warlike state: but 
the difficulty is to find out systems in which all 
the different parts have their proper sphere as- 
signed them. And yet, (he added after a pause,) 
Sparta forms after all a beautiful part of the 
whole picture of favoured Greece.” 

Greek Revolution —* I know, said Mr. Niebuhr, 
that the whole revolution broke out too soon 
and against the wish of the best leaders of the 
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whole affair. Nothing is so difficult in matters 
of this kind as to have the rare moral power of 
waiting, and also the penetration and character 
to say—‘ Now is the time.’ Besides, it is hardly 
ever. possible to keep from the best planned 
mines political clowns, who put the match to 
them, or make them otherwise explode, before 
the proper moment. Then is the time to show 
the man; and few of those who plan most judi- 
ciously, are possessed of that combination of 
powers which invents at the instant new means 
for every new emergency. This requires not only 
political wisdom, but political genius.” 

Convent Anecdote.—“ Mr. Niebuhr, his son 
Marcus, and myself, visited a convent, the monks 
of which appeared greatly alarmed from suspect- 
ing little Marcus to be a girl: owing, probably, 
to his long and blond ringlets. They hesitated 
giving us permission to enter; and when they 
would not even trust Mr. Niebuhr’s positive as. 
surance that the individual in question was a boy, 
he said, with a somewhat sarcastic smile, 

* Pray, how do your consciences get over the 
female fleas, which, I dare say, are in goodly 
abundance in your convent ? * * 

“You smiled at my remark about the fleas: 
well, do you know that many convents exclude 
female cats as within the clausura ?” 

His Opinion of Thorwaldsen.—* Thorwaldsen 
has not that plastic certainty or firmness which 
distinguishes the ancients in so high a degree. 
You can see in Thorwaldsen that he works from 
without ; you sce but the surface. It is different 
with the works of the ancient masters; they 
look as if they had grown from within.” 

Canova.—“ Canova was an excellent man, liberal 
in a rare degree, kind, without envy or jealousy, 
faithful, pious, and of a reflecting mind withal. 


He felt a true attachment to Pius VIL. which | 


was probably increased by the misfortunes of the 
pope and his dignified demeanour in affliction. 
Canova would speak of him with a warmth which 
was truly edifying. I like his idea of making a 
picture for the church of the little village of his 
birth. 
of itself give certain moral élans to the whole 
little Possagno! It will raise the Morale of the 
village: it establishes a visible connexion be- 
tween the people of that obscure place and a 
gifted and successful man, which is leaving a great 
legacy. So are public statues of great moral 
value ; they excite, remind, teach: how very 
superficial are those who think they are but 
proofs of overwrought gratitude or flattery! To 
be sure, they have been abused—what has not ? 
Canova was ever ready to assist and guide young 
artists; and his idea of establishing prizes for 
the most successful among them was excellent.” 

Napoleon. Napoleon knew how to break 
men like dogs. He would trample upon them, 
and again show them a piece of bread and pat 
them, so that they came frisking to him: and 
no monarch ever had so many absolute instru- 
ments of his absolute will as Napoleon. I do 
not speak only of his immediate servants ; princes 
and sovereigns showed themselves equally well 
broken.” 

Views of Antiquity“ There were times, Mr. 
Niebuhr said, when people would have con- 
sidered it almost like a degradation of the an- 


cients, had a philologer attempted to explain 
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their history or language by corresponding re- 
lations or phenomena of our own. ‘The classi- 
cal literature was superior to anything modern 
nations had at the time of the revival of the 
sciences; they therefore received everything 
coming from the ancients with a reverence which 
would not allow a doubt of anything, and re- 
quired no reconcilement of any contradictory 
statements in them. But you will observe that, 
wherever a practical man,astatesman forinstance, 
occupied himself with the classics, how different- 
ly he treated them from the schoolmaster. The 
latter treated the classics as if they were some- 


thing entirely beyond the sphere of reality ; 
and this, indeed, is still the case with many. On 
the other hand, there is such a thing as flippant 
impertinent familiarity, and such has not been 
very rare with the modern French before the 
Revolution. Its only object is to divert, from 
the contrast produced by a sudden comparison 
between the most remote objects and those of 
our daily and common life. This is merely to 
amuse, and can amuse the little-minded only. 
Sometimes, indeed, it may be witty ; but that is 
a different thing.” 

There are many other passages besides the 
foregoing, which we should have liked to in- 
clude in our selection ; but we have quoted 
enough—and our purpose is to recommend, 
and not to rifle the volume. 





The Iistory of the Kingdom of Naples from 
1734 to 1825.—[Storia del Reame di 
Napoli, §c.| By General Pietro Colletta. 
London: Dulau. 

We are not disposed to object against Gene- 

ral Colletta, that, having been an actor in the 

affairs which he relates, his narrative keeps 
pace with his intimate conviction, and has 

a certain bias in favour of the liberal party 

in his country, with which he was associ- 

ated. His work is, in truth, a running 

commentary on the multiplied evils of a 

bad government, and a demonstration of 

the outrages perpetrated by the Neapolitan 

Bourbons, in the desperate attempt to bolster 

up that absolutism which is no longer in 


Europe. For the portraiture of political 
wrong, in all its hideous influence on the 
prosperity of nations, and on the intellectual 
and inoral condition of the people, the his- 
tory of Naples is singularly adapted. The 


| separate modifications of feudal, ecclesias- 
Don’t you believe that such a work will | 


tical, proconsular, and domestic tyranny, 
have each been made to bear against the 
happiness of its devoted population. No- 
where has misgovernment been carried to 
greater excess—nowhere have the absurd 
pretensions of the governing class been main- 
tained with a higher hand, or produced a 
more appalling mass of unmitigated misery. 
So thoroughly have the energies of the Nea- 
politans been subdued, and their natural ten- 
dencies turned on one side, that writerst+ 
and statesmen have not scrupled to treat 
them as a nation of born cowards and fid- 
dlers, so formed by nature and their climate, 
as to be incapable of industry, virtue, or 
freedom—of everything that is great, and 
everything that is generous. It seems to 
have been forgotten, that southern Italy was 
colonized from Greece—that it was once the 
cradle of philosophyt and the scat of all the 
refinements of civilization, at a period when 
the rest of Italy was steeped in barbarism. 
Such, however, it was; and the fact proves 
that climate is not chargeable with the vicious 
constitution of Neapolitan society. Neither 
can it be supposed that the native intelli- 
gence and reiined genius of the ancient race 
were quenched by the influx of foreign in- 
vaders; for the same tribes have established 
themselves in other countries with a very 
opposite effect. But, as Micali observes, “a 
people docs not so soon abandon its native 


+ See and reprobate Moore’s Lines on the Entry of | 
the Austrians into Naples, 1821— | 
“ Ay, down to the dust with them, slaves as they are.” 
t Zaleucus was of Locri, Pythagoras of Crotona, 





Archytas of Tarentum, 


harmony with the cireumstances of civilized | 





character. In spite of the many revolutions 
of a long succession of ages, the Calabrese of 
the present day exhibit the same lively genius, 
the same vivacity of imagination, the same 
strong passions, as characterized their remote 
ancestors.” Those, indeed, who have seen the 
peasantry in southern Italy, and the fisher- 
men on its shores, must admit that the 
animal man arrives at as full perfection 
there, as in any country of Europe ;—and 
those well acquainted with Neapolitan so- 
ciety are of opinion, that where circum- 
stances favour the developement of his 
powers, he shows as great an aptitude to 
learning, science, and all the higher attri- 
butes of his nature. 

“The Neapolitans,” says Lady Morgan, 
(thus accused of cowardice and incapacity,) 
“in former ages had assisted the Romans to 
drive Hannibal out of Italy; and had pre- 
served their independence at an epoch when 
the rest of Italy had lost it. The kingdom 
of Naples gave to ancient Rome, Ennius, 
Cicero, Horace, Ovid, and Statius; and to 
modern Europe, Tasso, Sannazaro, and Sal- 
vator Rosa. Naples, in the lower ages, was 
the asylum of the little learning then left ; 
and the greater part of the classics which 
have reached posterity, was preserved by the 
learned industry of the Benedictine monks 
of Mount Cassin and Otranto. The flame 
of science was rekindled in the schools of 
Salerno; the Pandects of Justinian were 
found in Amalfi; and, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, its society, according to Apostolo Zeno, 
was so literary, that the intellectual of all 
countries might have chosen for their resi- 
dence the favourite retreat of Virgil, of 
Seneca, of Livy, and of Claudian.” But, 
says Colletta himself, in touching on this 
point, “in the fortunes of Neapolitan lite- 
rature, the influence of punishments and re- 
wards has not been equal. In its hour of 
adversity, Giannone died in prison, Cam- 
panella was tortured, Giordano Bruno burned 
alive, and schools and gymnasia were univer- 
sally closed ;—whereas, in its prosperity, afew 
only of the learned were taken into favour, 
on the footing of courtiers, and a few acade- 
mic institutions were tolerated for show; so 
that punishments (heavy and frequent) and 
rewards (rare and trifling) produced, in evil 
days, a general ignorance; and, in more 
fortunate times, only lifted a few men of 
eminence over the heads of a brutified popu- 
lation. Instruction was not public and dif- 
fused ; and its political end was sacrificed— 
an error which pervaded every age, and 
every turn in the fortunes of our literature, 
down to our own days in 1806.” Ina matter, 
however, like this, special testimonies are 
useless: all history tends to the same con- 
clusion; and it is a libel on creation to aver, 
that any people are inherently incapable 
of morality and of political independence. 
Laws and institutions alone are answerable 
for the vices of the people they form; for 
laws have hitherto been made by the few; 
they are no exponents of the general mind ; 
and Hesiod understated the truth, when he 
attributes to slavery the loss of only half of 
our manly nature. 

If the Neapolitans have not succeeded in 
forming for themselves a place among the 
freer and happier nations, the causes of their 


| failure are sufficient to explain the pheno- 


menon. ‘Their resistance, during a succes- 
sion of ages, to political oppression, has been 
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scarcely less daring or persevering than that 
of other populations; and if their banded 
soldiers, fighting for interests not their own, 
have exhibited a want of valour, the indivi- 
dual courage of the race, as exhibited by the 
peasantry in the defence of their families and 
their homes, has been severely felt by every 
enemy that has attacked them. Be it also 
recorded in their favour, that, amidst all the 
degradation of foreign domination, and even 
when that domination was Spanish, the Nea- 
politans (all Catholics and bigoted as they 
were) steadily refused to admit amongst them 
the horrors of the Inquisition. 

The work now before us might have been 
called the History of Naples in its connexion 
with the French Revolution ; for, in going 
back to the conquest of the kingdom by 
Charles VII. (of the Spanish branch of the 
house of Bourbon, ) the author merely sketches 
the antecedents necessary to the due intelli- 
gence of this epoch. The history is preceded 
by a short memoir of the historian, from 
which it appears that he was placed by cir- 
cumstances in the situation affording the 
best opportunities for knowing the truth, and 
had the best education for judging of what 
he had observed. Born in a respectable rank 
of life, he received a good mathematical and 
classic education; and at the age of twenty- 
one, and in the year 1796, he entered the 
army. There, he was soon advanced by 
personal merit to the grade of an officer; 
but he was not the less dissatisfied to see 
that merit rendered useless to his country, by 
the criminality or ignorance with which the 
affairs of the army were conducted. When 
the French entered Naples, therefore, and 
instituted a republic, he was among the few 
who endeavoured to turn that event to a 
good account; and when the republic was 
shortly afterwards overthrown, he shared the 
fate of nearly all who had mixed in its affairs, 
was imprisoned, and narrowly escaped exe- 
cution, through the pecuniary interference of 
kinsfolk. Dismissed from the army, he 
became a civil engineer, in which station he 
continued, till, on the return of the French, 
King Joseph restored him to his rank, 
Under Murat, he was employed to superin- 
tend the conquest of Capri, on which occa- 
sion he earned the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, 
and was appointed aide-de-camp to the king. 
Subsequently, he was promoted to be super- 
intendent, or governor, of the further Cala- 
bria, where, during a two years’ residence, he 
obtained a close insight into the administra- 
tive department of affairs, into the events 
and passions of the civil war, and the secret 
springs of the general government. After- 
wards, recalled to the capital, and employed 
in higher services, he presided over several 
of the great works carried on for beautifying 
the capital, and for facilitating commerce. 
In 1813 he was placed at the head of the 
“ Ponts et Chaussées,” and of the military 
engineers; and in the following year, was 
named counsellor of state. After fighting 
some time, if without success, not without 
reputation, against the Austrians, he was 
sent by Murat to negotiate the terms of his 
abdication,—a delicate and difficult mission, 
which he fulfilled with reputation to himself, 
and advantage to his employer and the 
country. 

In this new turn of fortune, suspected as 
a Muratist, but necessary to the restored 
government, Colletta was still suffered to 





retain his rank, and was even trusted with 
a military command. In the revolution 
which succeeded, he had no share; for he 
hailed it with more affection than confidence. 
He was, however, consulted by Ferdinand 
in his difficulties, and replaced as commander 
of artillery ; but he took little or no part in 
the events of that transient régime, till, in 
the hour of danger, he was sent by a vote of 
the Neapolitan parliament as commander of 
the forces into Sicily. In the last extremity 
of the constitutional régime, he was recalled 
to Naples, and was intrusted with the fune- 
tions of Minister of War, just one month 
before the Austrians entered Naples. On 
the restoration of the absolute government, 
Colletta was again imprisoned in the castle 
of St. Elmo, and at the expiration of three 
months was released from confinement, only 
to be exiled into Moravia in custody of the 
Austrians ; and finally, on losing his health, 
he was permitted to establish himself, in 
1823, at Florence, where he wrote his his- 
tory, and, at the end of eight years, died. 
From this short outline of his life, there can 
be no doubt of Colletta’s general talents, or 
of his special capability (all soldier as he 
was,) for the task he had undertaken, in his 
new capacity as a historian. “He was,” 
says his biographer, “ of an antique turn of 
mind, of simple manners, and great moral 
probity; and the closeness of his power of 
observation and reflection is manifested in a 
style possessing all the sententious brevity of 
Tacitus, of whose writings he is said to have 
been an habitual student.” This resemblance 
is apparent on the reading of a few lines, 
taken at chance, in any part of the volumes; 
and to those who know the verbose and over- 
laden character of modern Italian prose, this 
trait will be deemed a signal proof of the 
originality of the author’s mode of thinking ; 
for it is abundantly clear that he has adopted 
it, less from a spirit of imitation, than from 
the native condensation of his ideas, and the 
habit of seeing everything in a large and 
elevated point of view. ‘The rapidity with 
which he is thus enabled to sum up a vast 
variety of particulars, renders his paragraphs 
perfect pictures; and the vividness of the 
impressions he produces on his readers, while 
they lighten the labour of perusal, beget a 
lively faith in the conscience and veracity of 
the narrator. Of this peculiarity it would 
scarcely be possible to give an adequate idea 
by translation; but, not altogether to be 
wanting in our duty of reviewers, we shall 
attempt an abridged extract from a passage 
which possesses much of the characteristics 
of the author, and is sufliciently detached 
from the general history to possess a distinct 
interest of its own. 

The order of time now brings me to the year 
1783, when a violent earthquake overthrew many 
cities, and destroyed many districts of Calabria 
and Sicily, with destruction of men and cattle, 
and an universal consternation of the inhabitants 
of the two kingdoms. On Wednesday, the fifth 
of February, about one in the afternoon, the 
earth was convulsed in that part of Calabria 
which is bounded by the rivers Gallico and 
Metramo, by the mountains Jeio, Sagra, and 
Caulone, and the coast between these rivers and 
the Tuscan Sea. This district is called the 
Piana, because the country extends itself from 
the roots of the Apennines, in a plain, for twenty 
Italian miles in length by eighteen in breadth. 
The earthquake lasted about a hundred seconds. 
It was felt as far as Otranto, Palermo, Lipari, 











and the other £olian isles; a little also in 
Apuglia, and the Terra di Cavoro; in Naples 
and the Abruzzi not at all. There stood in this 
plain a hundred and nine cities and villages 

the habitations of a hundred and sixty-six 
thousand human beings ; and in less than two 
minutes all these edifices were destroyed, with 
the death of thirty-two thousand persons, of 
every age, sex, and station,—the rich equally 
with the poor; for there existed no power of 
escaping from so sudden a destruction. The 
soil of the Piana was granite at the base of the 
Apennines, but in the plain the debris of every 
sort of earth, brought down from the mountains 
by the rains, constituted a mass of unequal soli- 
dity, resistance, weight, and form. On this ac- 
count, whatever might have been the cause of 
the earthquake, whether volcanic or electrical, 
the movement assumed every possible direction 
—vertical, horizontal, oscillatory, vorticose, and 
pulsatory ; producing every variety of destruc- 
tion. In one place, a city or house was thrown 
down, in another it was immersed. Here, trees 
were buried to their topmost branclies, beside 
others stripped and overturned. Some moun- 
tains opened in the middle, and dispersed their 
mass to the right and left, their summits dis- 
appearing, or being lost in the newly-formed 
valleys; others slipped from their foundations 
along with all their edifices, which sometimes 
were overthrown, but more rarely remained un- 
injured, and the inhabitants not even disturbed 
in their sleep. The earth opened in many places, 
forming frightful abysses; while, at a small dis- 
tance, it rose into hills. The waters, too, changed 
their course; rivers uniting to form lakes, or 
spreading into marshes; disappearing, to rise 
again in new streams, through other banks, or 
running at large, to lay bare and desolate the 
most fertile fields. Nothing retained its ancient 
form ; cities, roads, and boundaries vanished,— 
so that the inhabitants were bewildered as if in 
an unknown land. The works of art and of 
nature, the elaborations of centuries, together 
with many a stream and rock, coeval perhaps 
with the world itself, were in a single instant 
destroyed and overthrown. * * * Whirlwinds, 
tempests, the flames of volcanos, and of burning 
edifices, rain, wind, and thunder, accompanied 
the movements of the earth; all the forces of 
nature were in activity, and it seemed as if all 
its laws were suspended, and the last hour of 
created things at hand. In the meantime, the 
sea between Scylla, Charybdis, and the coasts of 
Reggio and Messina, was raised many fathoms 
above its usual level; overflowing its banks, and 
then in its return to its channel, carrying away 
men and beasts. By these means, two thousand 
persons lost their lives on Scy!la alone, who were 
either congregated on the sands, or had escaped 
in boats, from the dangers of the dry land. Etna 
and Stromboli were in more than usual activity ; 
but this hardly excited attention, amidst greater 
and graver disasters ; a worse fire than that of 
the volcanos resulted from the incidents of the 
earthquake ; for the beams of the fallen houses 
heing ignited by the burning heaths, the flames, 
fanned by the winds, were so vast and fierce, 
that they seemed to issue from the bosom of the 
earth. The heavens, alternately cloudy or serene, 
had given no previous sign of the approaching 
calamity ; but a new source of suffering followed 
it, in a thick fog, which obscured the light of the 
day, and added to the darkness of night. rri- 
tating to the eyes, injurious to the respiration, 
fetid, and immoveable, it hung over the two 
Calabrias for more than twenty days,—an occa- 
sion of melancholy, disease, and annoyance, both 
to man and to animals. * * 








At the first shock, no token, in heaven, or on 
earth, had excited attention ; but at the sudden 
movement, and at the aspect of destruction, an 
overwhelming terror seized on the general mind; 
insomuch, that the instinct of self-preservation was 
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suspended, and men remained thunder-stricken 
and immoveable. On the return of reason, the 
first sentiment was a sort of joy at the partial 
escape ; but they soon gave place to grief for 
the loss of family, and the overthrow of the 
domestic habitation. Amidst so many aspects 
of death, and the apprehension even of approach- 
ing judgment, the suspicion that friends were yet 
alive under the ruins, was the most excruciating 
affliction, since the impossibility of assisting them 
rendered their death—(miserable and terrible 
consolation)—a matter of preference and of 
hope. Fathers and hushands were seen wander- 
ing amidst the ruins that covered the objects of 
their affections ; and, wanting the power to move 
the superincumbent masses, were calling in vain 
for the assistance of the bystanders: or haply 
they lay groaning, night and day, in their de- 
spair, upon the ruinous fragments. But the 
most horrid fate—(a fate too dreadful to con- 
ceive or to relate)—was theirs, who, buried alive 
beneath the fallen edifices, awaited, with an 
anxious and doubtful hope, the chances of relief 
—accusing, at first, the slowness, and then the 
avarice, of their dearest relations and friends; 
and when they sank under hunger and grief— 
with their senses and memory beginning to fail 
them—their last sentiment was that of indig- 
nation against their kindred, and hatred of hu- 
manity. Many were disinterred alive by their 
friends,and some by the earthquake itself; which, 
overthrowing the very ruins it had made, restored 
them to light. It was ultimately found, that 
about a fourth of those whose bodies were re- 
covered, might have been saved, had timely 
assistance been at hand. The men were chiefly 
found in attitudes indicating an effort at escape ; 
the women with their hands covering their face, 
or desperately plunged in their hair. Mothers 
were discovered dead who had striven to protect 
their infants with their own bodies, or lay with 
their arms stretched towards these objects of 
affection, when separated from them by inter- 
vening masses of ruin. * * * At length these 
misfortunes, by use, became bearable. The 
miserable hovels, raised at the moment to re- 
ceive the remnant of the inhabitants, were gra- 
dually improved, and ultimately became com- 
modious dwellings. Persons from a distance, 
led by the prospect of gain, poured in with 
victuals and the instruments of convenience and 
luxury; and past sufferings and losses being 
given to oblivion, men turned to the enjoyment 
of life. Loves and marriages recommenced, and 
society was again constituted—but for the worse. 
The universal sentiment, during the first days, 
having been terror, it is true that hatred, cupi- 
dity, revenge, and the other passions, were for a 
while suspended; and, the occasions of crime 
being withheld, the barbarous population was 
for a time quiet and innocent; except that, 
when they beheld the misery of the nobles, they 
exclaimed, “ Well! here we are, rich and poor, 
all equal !"—a testimony of malevolent pleasure, 
excusable in the vassals of so overbearing an 
aristocracy. By degrees, the peasantry, the ser- 
vants, the ill-conditioned, and the felons (escaped 
from gaol), began to search the ruins, to rob, to 
plunder the unprotected temporary buildings, 
and to murder; and great was the number of 
crimes. Some, however, gained largely by their 
labour in building streets, excavating the ruins, 
or travelling to great distances to buy food for 
the community. Thus, while many families, so 
lately at their ease, were reduced to poverty, 
others arose to sudden wealth. Moveable pro- 
perty, indeed, had been very generally destroyed ; 
and the altered course of the waters had changed 
the boundaries of estates, giving, or taking away, 
considerable possessions. Many fine estates were 
rendered sterile and valueless;—on the other 
hand, distant branches of families, all but extin- 
guished by the calamity, succeeded to unex- 
pected property. By the superposition of land 





upon land also, and from other accidents un- 
foreseen by the laws, or the ordinary judgments 
of humanity, a multitude of lawsuits were occa- 
sioned, by which property was divided and 
wasted; while, in the general destruction of 
archives, of the leases and documents with the 
edifices to which they referred, private rights 
were annihilated or confounded. Thus was the 
property as much shaken as the soil: and hence 
the consequent rapid and unforeseen changes of 
fortune extensively injured the morals of the 
people. 

The length of this extract (extended to 
embrace the author's power of describing 
both physical and moral phenomena,) has 
exhausted our remaining space ; and we are 
compelled to conclude abruptly,—recom- 
mending the work as a necessary appendage 
to the library of the Italian scholar and the 
modern historian; and regretting that the 
author did not survive to receive the recom- 
pense of his labours, in the applause of the 
country he has vindicated, and the approval 
of enlightened Europe. 








THE ANNUALS FOR 1836. 

Five of these volumes, ranging in degrees of 
merit and beauty, from very good to very 
bad, are here before us; and some half a 
score more are still tocome. Judging from 
our present feelings, we shall not be in the 
freshest condition possible, when we have 
accomplished our entire pilgrimage through 
their pages; and in saying this, we intend 
no sweeping disparagement of the quality of 
the light literature we have been tasking our- 
selves to examine: our remark simply refers 
to its kind. To us, mere miscellanies of short 
stories and small poems are singularly tame 
and void of suggestion ; and we prefer such 
of the Annuals as form a link in some co- 
herent chain, and are therefore worthy of a 
place on the shelves of the library, as well as 
the table of the boudoir, when their immediate 
novelty has gone by. 

Such a one is the Landscape Annual, the 
oldest of the last-named class, and the like- 
liest to be found “like a brotherless hermit, 
the last of its race,”’ when its rivals of a flimsier 
staple shall be forgotten. In the volume for 
1836, which is devoted to Andalusia, with a 
peep towards its close at the stronghold of 
Gibraltar, we have the second of the Spanish 
series: of its magnificent illustrations we 
have already spoken, but, though now con- 
cerned with its literature, we cannot pass 
them by without another tribute of honest 
admiration. However, to escape the tedium 
of a twice-told tale, we shall this time speak 
of the beauty and freedom of the wood 
vignettes, which adorn the heads of the chap- 
ters, and prove that Mr. Roberts is as true 
an artist in a sketch, as ina finished picture ; 
we may add also, as happy in his assistants 
on wood, as on steel. But the artist can 
manage the pen as well as the pencil, for 
some of the pleasantest parts of the volume 
are to be found in the notes furnished from 
his own journals, in which the subjects of 
the engravings are described in a graphic 
and pleasant manner. Nor must Mr. Roscoe 
suppose that we disregard the taste and re- 
search he has shown in weaving together 
historical notices and fragments from the old 
travellers, so as to form a gracefully-written 
and instructive volume. He has not followed 
the same track as last year, in attempting an 
illustrative romance, and has therefore suc- 





ceeded better. There are few things more 
difficult to write than a historical tale; none 
more pleasant to read than a book, to form 
which scarce volumes have been consulted ; 
and the kernel of fact and anecdote (to speak 
figuratively,) dexterously extracted from the 
mouldy and antique husk. In short, of those 
we have yet seen, the Landscape Annual, for 
beauty, stands the highest in our favour. 


The Biblical Keepsake hardly equals the 
volume of last year: the subjects it contains 
are not, we think, so generally interesting ; it 
may be, that some of the burins employed 
upon them have worked less zealously and 
etliciently than formerly ; after all, perhaps, 
the eye of the critic, like the taste of the 
epicure, becomes unnaturally fastidious, and 
on opening the work at hap-hazard, we were 
so much struck with the calm beauty of ‘ Le- 
banon from ‘Tripoli,’ after a drawing of ‘Tur- 
ner’s, that we were tempted to qualify or 
cancel what we had just written. Another 
volume, we are told, will complete the 
work. 

The English Annual, with its gay and 
proud, and sentimental beauties, and its pic- 
tures of lordly mansions, comes next. It is 
a cento of the best things which have ap- 
peared in the Court Magazine, and which, 
as might be expected, show brighter when 
thus clustered together, than in their original 
setting. 


Friendship’s Offering is, to us, rather a 
melancholy volume. ‘Those who last year 
were concerned in collecting its treasures, 
are now where “the hand of man laboureth 
no more.” ‘The new editor, who has alluded 
feelingly to their departure in his preface, 
has been, on the whole, reasonably success- 
ful; though, besides those of whom death 
has deprived it, we miss some for whom 
we are accustomed to look on first opening 
an Annual. Miss Mitford is not here— 
nor Mary Howitt, the most original and 
high-minded of our modern poetesses— 
whose verse is always as fresh and welcome 
as a way-side brook on a broiling summer 
noon. Nevertheless, the volume is pleasant, 
in right of the dramatic fragments of Barry 
Cornwall, and the dry sarcastic prose of the 
author of ‘ Truckleborough Hall,’ and the 
coloured musical verse of T. K. Hervey—to 
say nothing of contributions by other writers 
of greater or less note in the fairyland of 
gay literature, among whom we may mention 
the editor himself, Mr. Moir, Mr. James, Mr. 
Jerdan, Miss Landon, Mr. Jerrold, T. Mil- 
ler,t Dr. Taylor, &e. We have been somewhat 
puzzled what we should select from this mis- 
cellany for the amusement of our readers, and 
once thought of giving one of Mr. Hervey’s 
poems, or a glance at the tender-hearted 
Schoolmaster’s Daughter, whose matrimonial 
perplexities open the volume—the follow- 
ing poem, however, has a certain interest 
and value, as being, if we mistake not, the 
first we have seen from the same hand, even 
though its subject be not new. 


t We are induced to draw the attention of our readers 
to a man of talent—raised thereby from the humble 
calling of a basket-maker into the literary world— who, 
finding the precariousness of bis new situation, has 
returned to his former trade. This we mention without 
affected reluctance, in the hope of serving him, as there 
must be hundreds who can patronize him in this, if in 
no other, undertaking. That they may have the oppor- 
tunity of doing so, we add, that Mr. Miller’s address is 
No. 3, Elliott's Row, St. George’s Road, Southwark. 
A twopenny post letter would, no doubt, be immediately 
attended to. 
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The Voyage of Life. 
BY G. P. R. JAMES. 


I wish I could as merry be 
As when I set out this world to see, 
Like a boat filled with good companie, 

On some gay voyage sent.— : 
There Youth spread forth the broad white sail, 
Sure of fair weather and full gale, 

Confiding life would never fail, 

Nor time be ever spent. 

And Fancy whistled for the wind, 
And if e’er Memory looked behind, 
”I'was but some friendly sight to find, 

And gladsome wave her hand. 
And Hope kept whispering in Youth's ear 
To spread more sail and never fear, 
For the same sky would still be clear 

Until they reached the land. 


Health too, and Strength tugged at the oar, 
Mirth mocked the passing billows’ roar, 
And Joy, with coblet running o’er, 
Drank draughts of deep delight; 
And Judgment at the helm they set, 
But Judgment was a child as yet, 
And, lack-a-day! was all unfit 
To guide the boat aright ;— 
Bubbles did half her thoughts employ, 
Hope she believed,—she played with Joy, 
And Fancy bribed her with a toy, 
To steer which way he chose— 
But still they were a merry crew, 
And laughed at dangers as untrue, 
Till the dim sky tempestuous grew, 
And sobbing south winds rose. 
Then Prudence told them all she feared ; 
And Youth awhile his messmates cheered, 
Until at length he disappeared, 
Though none knew how he went. 
Joy hung his head, and Mirth grew dull, 
Health faltered, Strength refused to pull; 
And Memory, with her soft eyes full, 
Backward her glance still beut— 
To where, upon the distant sea, 
Bursting the storm’s dark canopy, 
Light from a sun none now could see 
Sull touched the whirling wave. 
And though Hope, gazin.s trom the bow, 
Turns oft—she sces the shore—to vow, 
Judgment, grown older now I trow, 
Is silent, stern and grave. 








And though she steers with better skill, 
And makes her fellows do her will, 


Fear says the storia is rising still, 


And day is almost spent. 
Ob! that I could as merry be, 
As when I set out this world to see, 
Like a boat filled with good companie, 
On some gay voya ve sent. 

The Historical Keepsake-—The editor of 
this volume professes much, we think, in 
alluding to “ the very flattering commenda- 
tions bestowed upon the former volume by 
the periodical writers.” We are sure that he 
is hyperbolical in speaking of “ increased 
exertion on the part of the proprietor’”—for 
the present volume, in letter-press, is cer- 
tainly not superior to its predecessor. Hood 
has hardly imagined anything more humor- 
ous than some of its serious illustrations— 
the murder of the Admirable Crichton, for 
instance, a Guy in a fierce ruff’ and plumed 
hat—stabbed by another, as portentous look- 
ing, and more gaily dressed than himself. 
Allan, too, we think, would hardly know his 
own children in the two hideous cuts which 
stand for John Knox preaching before Mary 
Stuart, and the murder of the Archbishop 
Sharpe. ‘The offence of the book, however, 
does not lie in the weakness of its letter- 
press, or the deformity of its wood-illustra- 
tions, but the “ confidence” of its preface. 

The Comic Almanack.—Can it be a twelve- 
mouth since we paid our quota of laughter to 
Rigdum Funnidos, with his profound and lu- 
minous predictions touching the weather, and 
his Gardening Calendar, and his pithy saws 
and prophetic hieroglyphics? Well, we have 
little objection to be reminded of advancing 
age by such a mirthful monitor, and are glad 
to meet him again, even though he be not so 
brimful of drollery as on his former appear- 
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ing. Perhaps Cruikshank’s pencil never 


sketched more capital single figures, or threw 
off finer passing strokes of humour than in 
the illustrations of the Months; as a whole, 
however, they are scarcely so provocative as 
thase of last season. In January we have a 
catastrophe on the Serpentine. February 
shows us ‘ Transfer day at the Bank’; the 
fat gentleman receiving his money at the 
counter is a capital picture of age, and the 
dexterous rogue behind him has “ the gallows 
grinning in his face ;” the two talkers in 
the centre of the scene are also excellent in 
their way. A/arch is illustrated by a com- 
pany of tipsy masqueraders and early day- 
labourers encountering somewhere about six 
in the morning, on the principle of “ Day 
and night being equal” at that time of the 
year :—April, by arolling scene in Greenwich 
Park—without doubt the best of the twelve; 
the fat woman coming down the hill at ful] 
speed, is our beau ideal of jollity and mirth, 
somewhat clogged by “ matter’s chain,” —the 
fallen group in the foreground is a chaos of 
distress, typical of the end of riotous pleasure ; 
while the old pensioner like a philosopher, 
and one having a wooden leg, and, therefore, 
past the sport, surveys the scene with crabbed 
curiosity. ay gives occasion for a pretty 
drawing of the day, as it used to be kept 
‘when old and young were glad toge- 
ther.” June—a holiday at one of the public 
offices—capital! We know not whether the 
drowsy lounger against the desk, or the beau 
of his room, talking to the fat pleasant man, 
with his hands in arm-holes of his coat, or 
the pair of spindle legs, instinct with poli- 
tics and keen perusal, which peep out under 
the broad sheet of the //eral:d, ave the best 
done. July gives us a barking version of 
the Dog-days; but the idea is somewhat too 
much spun out, as also is the Boxing fancy 
in December, which, by the way, is not ori- 
ginal. August shows a bathing scene at 
Brighton; September, a tenant who is re- 
solved to make his landlord appear a Mich- 
aelmas goose, by making a moonlight flitting 
with all his family and furniture. In October 
we are treated to the revels of St. Crispin’s 
day. November is devoted to the glory of 
the Lord Mayor’s Show —the doleful hiero- 
glyphic which follows at a later part of the 
book, representing his bare-headed worship 
carried by two starved chairmen upon a 
ricketty rush-bottomed throne, with a feeble 
umbrella—alas for civic glory !—for his only 
canopy, is, we suppose, intended as a set-off 
to the state of the gilt coach and attendant 
men-in-armour, and staring, shouting crowd, 
as they are here exhibited. So much for the 
illustrations: with the letter-press we must 
be briefer, as it contains less to admire, and 
not much to qnote: but Cruikshank’s quaint 
devices will sell the book. Here is a good 
hit or two, selected from the ‘ Annual Register 
of Remarkable Occurrences.’ 

“* March 12.—An elderly gentleman, crossing 
Fleet Street, was driven through by the Persever- 
ance Omnibus. He was carried into the nearest 
shop, and, after taking six boxes of Morrison’s 
pills, felt so little inconvenience that he expressed 
his determination to keep the orifice open, so as 
not to be an obstruction to carriages in future.” 

* Aug. 17.—An old woman was charged with 
selling apples on a Sunday morning. She was 
too poor to keep a shop, so was committed to the 
Counter. It appeared that her basket obstructed 
~ people in their way to the Gravesend Sunday 

oats. 





“ Oct. 7.—The Penitentiary, at Millbank, wag 
partly destroyed by fire ; luckily the flames were 
extinguished, without making an Auto-da-fe of 
the fair penitents, many of whom were insured 
by destiny from that sort of untimely end. The 
tread-mill was, unfortunately, burnt, to the great 
inconvenience of several industrious persons who 
were practising on it, to qualify themselves for 
places of service where there was a good deal of 
running up stairs. 

“ Nov. 15.—The Society for the protection of 
Animals held its yearly meeting. The report 
stated, that in Billingsgate their efforts had met 
with great success. In the following meritorious 
cases, the large silver medal was awarded !__To 
Diana Finn, for cracking the necks of a pound 
of eels before she skinned them ; to Simon Soft, 
for boiling his lobsters in cold water ; to Ephraim 
Hacket, for crimping cod with a blunted knife ; 
and to Felix Flat, for refusing to open live oys- 
ters. In other quarters humanity was also pro. 
gressing, and prizes were given to Hans Lever, 
for drubbing a donkey with the ¢hin end of his 
cudgel, at the request of an officer of this Society ; 
and to Nicodemus Nacks, for consenting to keep 
a plaster on his poney’s raw, except on pleasure 
parties, and other occasions requiring extra per- 
suasion. ‘The thanks of the Society were voted 
to Daniel Dozer, Esq., of New River Head, for 
using dead worms as a bait; and the gold 
medal to the same gentleman, for his practice of 
angling without hooking the fish. A premium 
was also offered by the Society for some prepara- 
tion of ox(h)ide of iron, which shali enable a 
bullock’s back to resist a whacking.” 

We hope that the wise magician of this 
book has not collected its contents according 
to the economical maxim, that 

A little mirth is good in these dull times. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 
SKETCHES OF THE LITERATURE 
UNITED STATES, 
BY THE REV. TIMOTHY FLINT. 
(Continued from p.733.) 
In speaking of those writers that belong to 
our Literature, properly so called, it will be ob- 
vious to the least reflection, that, small as the 
number is, it is altogether too large to be intro- 
duced entire into a sketch like this. Nor must 
it be supposed, while we confine ourselves to a 
few prominent names, that we forget, or cease 
to think respectfully of the many that we are 
compelled by our plan to leave unmentioned. 
Nor could any one, accustomed to these sorts of 
estimates and comparisons, entertain any other 
hope, than that others with different views would 
strike from our list many that we have retained, 
and replace them by others, whom we have 
omitted to mention.—[ Here we must do so much 
injustice to our own feelings, and to Mr. Flint, 
as to omit the notices of Brown, Irving, Cooper, 
Paulding, Miss Sedgwick, and others, the more 
eminent writers, and refer the reader to the 
former series of papers on American Literature.] 
Dr. Beasly, late Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, ought not to be pretermitted in 
sketches of American writers. His ‘Search of 
Truth in the Science of the Human Mind,’ a 
voluminous metaphysical book, and a laboured 
defence of Locke against the recent Scottish 
metaphysicians, is a work of vast research and 
labour, and in many places eloquently written. 
It fell, however, dead-born, and utterly unnoticed 
from the American press, though, in our judg- 
ment, it wanted nothing but to have been 
issued from the London or Edinburgh press, to 
have been considered a powerful book on the 
subject of metaphysics, J 
Alexander Johnson, Esq. of Utica, has dis- 
played a singular acuteness of original analysis 
in his ¢ Philosophy of Human Knowledge ; or a 
Treatise on Language,’ in a series of lectures, 
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delivered at the Utica Lyceum. This most in- 
genious tracing of language to its elements, by 
investigating the sources from which words were 
derived, evincing profound thought directed in 
a channel, as far as we know, perfectly original, 
the production of an opulent scholar in his 
closet, also fell unnoticed from a press, which at 
present seems disposed to direct attention to 
nothing but the most insipid of flat novels. 

Dr. Charles Caldwell, of Lexington, a medical 
professor in the University there, has been for 
many years one of our most industrious writers 
in yarious walks. Some of his first productions 
drew on him unsparing ridicule. But, possess- 
ing a powerful and searching mind, with un- 
usual capacities for original investigation, and the 
buoyancy of an opulent endowment determined 
to find scope, he wrote on, despite ridicule and 
neglect, until he has extorted from the public an 
admission of his talents and powers, especially 
profound physiological knowledge, and acquain- 
tance with the philosophy of medicine. He 
stands acknowledged as the head and almost the 
founder of phrenology in the United States, a 
circumstance which has contributed not a little 
to the ridicule with which his numerous writings 
have been met. The many medals for disserta- 
tions on medical subjects which he has obtained, 
and the growing popularity of phrenology, which 
already numbers among its followers many of our 
best and most endowed scholars, is proof that 
the possession of talents, industry, and persever- 
ance, will finally triumph over ridicule and pre- 
judice, as the sun gained the prize in the struggle 
with the clouds, 

Among the writers of the west, which already 
shows a scroll onwhich a hundred names are writ- 
ten, James Hall, endowed with the grace of per- 
severance and self-complacency, has contrived to 
render his name conspicuous. His claims are 
in the line of essays, fugitive poetry and tales. 
He has been for some time a conductor of a 
periodical, and some of his tales have been re- 
printed in England. He forms periods fluently, 
and has written some Indian and Creole stories, 
which possess merit, as graphie and striking de- 
lineations of character: but he wants learning, 
reach and variety of power to sustain the notoricty 
which he as gained. 


















Ve have also furnished our numerous aspi- 
rants for the palm of history. Hannah Adams 
wrote the * History of New England, and Go: 
Ramsay, and Steadman, that of the American 
Revolution. Ramsay was a fluent, graceful, and 
eloquent writer of history, perhaps exce!ling in 
ease and perspicuity Marshall, the eclebrated 
writer of the * Life of Washington :’ a work 
which is highly valuable, as interweaving in the 
life of that great man the most material points 
of American history during his long and event- 
ful career. It evinces more strength of mind, 
and detail of research, than eloquence and in- 
terest, but will always remain the first authority 
for that period of our annals. Marshall's rela- 
tive, in his * History of Kentucky, has given a 
book uncouth and singular in many of its 
features, hut still possessing a value far beyond 
its fame and estimation. 

Dr. Holme’s American Annals is a work 
of great industry and research, and isan invalua- 
ble treasure to the future writers of / at 
history ; but claims no merit but that of faith- 
ful compilation. William’s History of Vermont, 
Butler's History of Kentucky, and Martin's of 
North Carolina and Louisiana, are valuable for 
the same merit. A higher meed is justly due to 
the voluminous and excellent work, the ‘ JIis- 
tory of New Hampshire,’ by the late Dr. Bel- 
knap. In some places this work is eloquent, 
always impartial, philosophical, and full of in- 
formation. It is a storchouse of instruction, 
touching the early history of that state and New 
England, and a model for works of that sort. 

But for elaborate fullness, eloquence, and 


















finish, we have produced no work of the same 
pretensions, or qualified to compare with the 
sample which we have of a forthcoming work 
upon American history, of four or five volumes, 
in the first published volume of Bancroft’s * His- 
tory of the United States. +’ Bancroft is a ripe, 
respectable, and travelled scholar, eminently 
conversant with the modern European languages, 
a capability which he has brought strongly to 
bear upon this subject, as the notes in French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German evince. The work 
shows something of mannerism, elaborateness, 
and, if we may so say, finicality, which some- 
times savours of affectation, and an elegance too 
studiously recherckée to allow the reader always 
to read at his ease. But in his studious avoid- 
ance of the dry details, and dull chronicles, and 
prosing manner of most of his predecessors, if 
he has vibrated to the other extreme, he has 
erred on the right side. 

As a jurist, a scholar, a miscellaneous writer, 
and a man, few citizens, of our country have left 
2 more enduring memory than the late Mr. Wirt. 
What American reader has not admired, and 
almost committed to memory his splendid epi- 
sode in his defence of Blennerhasset against 
the charge of high treason, in which he describes 
the beautiful wife of the prisoner, and their 
mansion and bowers on an isle in the Ohio, 
when Burr first came upon them with his bland- 
ishing seductions? Who has not read his ac- 
count of the blind preacher in his British Spy ? 
(See former series, p. 10.) Who has not admired 
his account of his approach to Monticello, and 
the aspect of the residence, and the time- 
honoured scholar, philosopher, and ex-president, 
its tenant ? His writings flow on impressed with 
a graceful ease, a beautiful amenity, sometimes 
swelling to the full measure of the gorgeous 
fizurativeness of Burke. We rezret that, to our 
knowledge, there exists no collection of his 
numerous writings. 

Alexander Everett, late American minister to 
Spain, and brother of the accomplished scholar, 
Edward Everett, to whom we have already ad- 
verted, is at present editor of the North Ame- 
rican Re: He too is a scholar distinguished 
He is best known as a 
entitled * Europe,’ and 
of comparisons, political 
views, lucubrations predictions in regard to 
the wisdom, strength, and destiny of the govern- 
ments of those two great divisions of the world. 

Sullivan’s History of Maine isa respectable 
work, Minot’s continuation of Hutchinson's His- 
tory of Massachusetts, is written in a terse, pure, 
and classic style, with fidelity and impartiality. 
To these historians we might adda considerable 
number of annalists and historians of particular 
states, who have written works of more or less 
interest, all possessing utility, as reservoirs of 
materials for the future historian. 

In the line of memoirs and biography, we have 
also had our share of writers? ‘The greater part of 
our early annals may be properly stvled memoirs, 
turning chiefly on the incidents of some indi- 
vidual, with whom the history of his times was 
identitied. Marshall's * Life of Washington,’ 
though it assumes to be biography, belongs in 
truth, where we have placed it, to the depart- 
ment of our history. Among our biographers 
in the alphabetic arrangement are Eliot and 
Allen. Quiney’s ‘ Life of Josiah Quincy’ ranks 
high among the best biographical memoirs that 
have appeared in our language, and is generally 
received as a classical book in that department. 
Austin’s * Life of Gerry* belongs toa voluminous 
line of American writing, the biography of the 
commanders of the revolutionary armies, and 
the signers of American independence. We have 
memoirs, more or less full, of most of these cha- 
racters who gained any degree of distinction 
among their compatriots. Among these stand 
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conspicuous, Austin’s Life of Gerry, the Life of 
Lee, and of Jefferson. They are a kind of 
diplomatic history ; for each of the revolutionary 
characters, that acted a part in any degree con- 
spicuous, found his labours and exertions so in- 
terwoven with those of his fellow labourers, that 
the whole formsa tissue, in which it is impossible 
to illustrate the actions of the character in hand, 
without showing up at the same time much of 
the life of the statesmen associated with him. 
Hence these lives, which already, in different 
forms and by various writers, present a collection 
of thirty or forty octavo volumes; and the ex- 
tensive brochures of diplomatic correspondence, 
are to us, who have not plunged into the ocean 
of American politics, rather dull and uninterest- 
ing writing. The sight of them is to us associated 
with the idea of headache and indigestion. But 
we share not the more common taste of our 
country ; for, so devouring is the general appetite 
for anything in the shape of politics, that all 
these ponderous works are read, and criticized, 
and find a place in the library of every man in 
any way related to public affairs. 

The biographical notices in the * American 
Conversation Lexicon,’ are chiefly by Mr. Walsh, 
of Philadelphia, and are well written. That of 
Barlow, in particular, is a fine sample of chaste 
and classical biography. It is said to be from 
the pen of Mr. Verplanck, who has produced at 
different times, and generally on the call of some 
public occasion, a great number of biographical 
notices more or less extensive ; but all written 
with great neatness, purity, and that modest 
discrimination of fidelity, which gives the reader 
a confidence, that what is said of the character 
in hand, is not said merely for effect, hut because 
it is true. Indeed, we deem that no writer in 
our country has shown so decided a vocation to 
biographical writing as Mr. Verplanck. 

American biography has generally fallen into 
the hands of clergymen, the distinguished among 
which class form the most frequent subjects. The 
circumstances of the profession colour these 
writings; and if they have not all the interest of 
the lives of the good Plutareh, they have mugh 
of his amusing detail of household and interior 
incident; and in their gossip and anecdote, they 
generally resemble the famous French writings 
denominated Memoirs. 

[Ve be continued.) 












OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Quvarterty Revie so numerous, that 
they] tants; to read them 
all is a serious task, not always compensated by 
the value or interest of their contents. Zhe 
Westminster, us usual, contains some powerful 
writing, but there is, eecasionally, a roughness in 
its style, which seems to be mistaken for an cle- 
ment of strength, and an authority assumed in 
the promulgation of opinions, too closely resem- 
bling the dictation of the schoolmaster. The 
article on the Life of Lord Bolingbroke displays 
a considerable acquaintance with the state of 
politics at the accession of the Tlouse of Hanover ; 
the review of Lord Brougham’s Natural Theology 
unites great powers of metaphysical analysis to 
implicity and clearness of style; the article on 
the Colonial Policy of the Ancients investigates 
that interesting, but neglected, portion of Clas- 
sical Antiquities with learning, and considerable 
skill in the management of pr 
We have deferred noticing The London Review, 
in some doubt as to its character, and we are 
still ef opinion that it wants unity of purpose 5 
its articles seem independent essays, written with 
sincerity, but not always well-considercd. The 
present number contains a sharp attack on the 
dramatic writers of the Elizabethan Age; the 
critic evidently knows nothing of his subject, but 
what he has picked out of Lamb's Specimens, 
and yet talks like Sir Oracle ; he attempts to 
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judge them by the conventional standard of 
modern times; this is somewhat like trying to 
measure wine by the yard or cloth by the pound. 
There is a good,though somewhat flowery account 
of Chili, manifestly written by a person well 
acquainted with the social and political state of 
that country; and a clever description of the 
manners of the German Students. Want of 
unity cannot be urged against The British and 
Foreign Review, another new journal; its fault is 
the very opposite extreme. The dangers that 
threaten civilized Europe from the designs of 
Russia, are urged in all possible shapes almost 
in every page. The present number contains a 
good article on Public Schools, which deserves 
the attentive consideration of all who feel inter- 
ested in the future prosperity of their country. 
There is also an account of the recent meeting 
of the British Association in Dublin, limited, 
however, to a very narrow range of the subjects 
discussed,—so narrow, indeed, that no great in- 
genuity would be required to discover the writer. 
Among the political articles, there is one on the 
present state of parties in France, remarkable 
for its shrewd appreciation of character, and its 
candid distribution of praise and blame. Zhe 
Quarterly has one or two able articles,—we 
refer to those on English Lexicography, and 
Robespierre, but, as a whole, the number is not 
above the average; indeed, elaborately minute 
and valuable for historical facts as is the latter 
article, the philosophy of the subject is altogether 
lost sight of; and poor Pestalozzi’s brief comment 
on the Revolution [see p. 775] may be read with 
advantage, after wading through the disgusting 
details which the writer has so laboriously ga- 
thered together. 

The Italian Natural Philosophers are just now 
somewhat occupied by a phenomenon which has 
been observed upon theLagodi Garda,analogousto 
that often celebrated upon the Straits of Messina, 
under the name of /a Fata Morgana, save and 
except that the fairy deludes the eye with visions 
of palaces and arcades, whilst the phantasmagoria 
ofthe Lombard lake consistsof merely natural ob- 
jects—viz. mountainous and well-wooded islands. 
—The Italians seem not, like the rest of Europe, 
to be absorbed in the present, for, in look- 
ing at an Italian periodical, we find in one single 
number three books devoted to ancient subjects 
—to wit, The deeds of Eneas, extracted from 
the Eneid, and recorded in Italian prose, we 
conceive; a volume of Tragedies by the Venetian 
Count Morosini, the fables of which are Medea 
and Julius Labinus; and the Capture of Troy, a 
poem, translated from the Greek of Trifiodorus 
the Alexandrine. 

A monkey can hardly be ealled a novelty in 
literature or art, be he ever so extraordinary, yet 
“such a dear, hideous creature,” (to borrow the 
ladies’ phrase,) as the Chimpanzee now to be 
seen at the Zoological Gardens, cannot be passed 
by without a notice, and we may as well call our 
readers’ attention to him here as elsewhere. He 
was caught at Sierra Leone, arrived only a few 
days ago, and is certainly the most painful re- 
semblance of distorted humanity we ever looked 
upon. He is only twenty months old, in capi- 
tal health, and the best of spirits; he appeared 
mightily to enjoy being tickled, and shakes hands 
with his visitors like one resolved to make good 
friends wherever he goes; and to be on the best 
possible terms with his attendant. 

Our customary announcements are usually 
comprised in brief space—Mr. Hood, however, 
requires sea-room on this occasion, The follow- 
ing letter has just been received by his pub- 
lishers :— 

Dear Sirs,—I am truly happy to inform you that the 
report was premature of my being “lost in the Hoff: 
nung, Murphy, of and to Cuxhaven.” It was, how- 
ever, a most narrow escape. After running foul against 
the wind all the morning, about 4 P.M. a heavy squall 
struck our topmasts and split the mainsheet to rags 
before the reefs could be furled, nearly all the crew 
being underhatched at the time—the rascally steersman 








even was not at the steerage. The consequence was 
exactly what Captains Hall or Marrvyat, or any experi- 
enced naval officer, would expect. The rudder would 
not answer the helm, she lufled away from the wind, 
shipped a sea that carried away all the left larboards, 
and gave such a lee-lurch to port, that we expected 
she would pitch head foremost on her beam-ends, in 
which case she must inevitably have missed stays with 
her keel uppermost. Providentially, at this awful crisis, 
she broached-to, athwart hawse, which unexpectedly 
righted her, though not without damage. When we 
went to hoist sail upon it, we found that the mast had 
stepped out, but we fished with a spare stern-post fora 
jury, and by dint of tacking were able to claw off to a 
lee-shore, where, slipping our cables, we brought up 
fifteen fathoms of watcr and a sandy bottor:n with our 
best bower anchor. It was a miraculous escape. “ For 
the moment,’’ Murphy said, “ he thought all hands 
were on their last legs.’’ 

In such extremity it was a comfort to reflect that 
even ‘‘ the babe unborn” was well provided for,—I 
mean THE COMIC for 1836, the materials for which 
I deposited in your hands on leaving England. By this 
time I suppose it is all engraved, printed, and bound; 
but I must reiterate my injunction not to bring it out 
before the First of December. A more premature 
publication, after the tone of my last preface, would be 
too much like “ flying in my own face.” 

As to your query of “ where you can write to me?” 
the only certain address | could give you would be, 
poste restante, at Timbuctoo, ‘To-day, for instance, 1 
am at Berlin, to-morrow (figuratively) at Copenhagen, 
the next day at Geneva, and the day after that at 
Damascus. It is not unlikely, therefore, that in my 
search after “ fresh fields and pastures new,’’ I may 
find myself some day under the mud crust of that great 
dirt pie, an African hut, surrounded by fresh fields of 
sand, that would new pasture a herd of all the hour- 
glasses in the world. Between ourselves, | expect that 
this traveliing will benefit my own health and that of 
the Annual besides. There are three things that the 
public will always clamour for sooner or later; namely 
—novelty, novelty, novelty; and it is well to be 
beforehand. I remember Grimaldi being hissed once 
at Sadler’s Wells after singing his celebrated comic 
song of ‘ Tippity-witchet,’ and he appealed to the 
audience. ‘He had nodded,” he said, “ frowned, 
winked, sneezed, choked, gaped, cried, crinned, gri- 
maced, and hiccupped ; he had done all that could be 
done by brows, chin, checks, eyes, nose and mouth, 
and what more did they want?” “ Why, we want,” 
yawned a languid voice from the pit, “‘ we want a new 
feature.” 

I am, dear Sirs, yours, very truly, 
Berlin, Sept. 2, 1835. THOMAS HOOD. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITORARY 

Horticutturart Socirty—Oct. 20.—A paper 
of Observations on the growth of the Potato, by 
Sir George Stewart Mackenzie, Part. was read. 
It advocated very strongly the use of sets, in 
preference to whole tubers, in extensive cultiva- 
tion ; pointed out the additional quantity to be 
derived even from the planting of the shoots 
which spring in the store-pits, and noticed the 
facts, that if the eves of potatoes he cut out, the 
tubers mav be casily preserved for any length of 
time, and the superior productiveness of the root 
and crown-eyes over those from the middle of 
the tuber. 

Some very beautiful orchideous plants were 
exhibited from the gardens of the i 
Messrs, Rollisson,and Mirs. Marryat. The varicty 
named Oncidium Lanceanum attracted attention, 
not only on account of its beauty and fragrance, 
but from its being a new species from Surinam, 
exhibited for the first time. A citron melon, 
dahlias, heartsease, and collections of handsome 
pears and apples, were also on the table. 

Wm. Stewart Parker, Esq. and Mrs. Witham 
were elected Fellows of the Society. 















THEATRICALS 


DRURY LANE, 
This Evening, ROB ROY (Roh Roy, with songs, Mr. Wilson); 
with CAVALIERS AND RO NDHEADS, 
On Moncay, MACBETH ; after which a new Melo-drama called 
THE G CARRIAGE 





PRAVELLIN AGH. 

Tue-day, Mr. Balfe’s grand Opera of THE SIEGE OF RO- 

SHELLE, 
COVENT GARDEN. 

On Monday, MACBETH; after which TEDDY THE TILER; 
with a POPULAR FARCE, 

Tuesday, Mr. Power will perform two of his most popular Charac- 
ters; with ROBERT MACAIRE, 

Wednesday, A new Musical Drama called PAUL CLIFFORD, 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, 
This Evening, THE MULETEER’sS VOW; atter which THE 
QUARITETTE; with THE OLD OAK TREE, 
On Monday, THE MILLER’S MAID; atter which THE WATER- 
MAN; with THE MULETEER’s VOW. 








MISCELLANEA 

Weber's Sister—It is stated in the French 
papers, that a sister of Weber is now living in 
great poverty in Germany, upon public charity, 
She is said to be a woman of cultivated mind 
and handsome person, somewhat advanced in 

ears. 

Exploration of Australia.—The following ac- 
count has been lately received from Sydney. Mr, 
C. Coxen, who arrived in this colony with instruc- 
tions from the Zoological Society of London, has 
finished his first trip to the interior. He started 
on the 26th December last from the Hunter, 
and penetrated on the banks of the Nammoi, so 
far as 100 miles beyond the last station (one of 
Sir John Jamieson’s) situated on this river, 
The river at first flows west, and afterwards in 
a west by south direction. The whole country 
traversed is reported to be barren and inhospi- 
table, especially in the latter part of the journey, 
and the land bad. In fact Mr. Coxen says, that 
starting from the above station, a dead level 
spread itself before his eyes, and not a hil! was 
visible—This plain land must very much re- 
semble all the plains hitherto known of our con- 
tinent; it is equally divested of trees, which 
grow only upon the banks of the Nammoi. The 
banks are very thickly inhabited, and the people 
much taller than our natives generally. Although 
Mr. Coxen had some blacks with him, he could 
not communicate with these people, whom he 
describes as very hostile. Our traveller at- 
tempted totraverse from Nammoi to the Gwyder, 
but the country proved very dry, affording 
scarcely any food for the bullocks. When Mr. 
Coxen left the Nammoi, its bed had been suc- 
cessively contracted into a much narrower chan- 
nel. Mr. C. was disabled from extending his 
exploring further, having been promised by go- 
vernment four prisoners to accompany him, 
and receiving only two, one of whom was a per- 
fect idiot; he was obliged to hire free men, who 
refused positively to proceed any further, and 
threatening to abandon hii if attacked by the 
ferocious natives. So far as collecting is con- 
cerned, Mr. C. was very successful, having dis- 
covered as many as twenty-six very rare species 
of birds; amongst which, twenty at least, are 
entirely new to science. The greater part are 
of the parrot and pigeon tribe, the former of a 
very splendid plumage. Mr. C. believes that he 
found also a new sort of wallaby, having white 
marks on the shoulders, and the tail ending in a 
small bush. Mr. C. proposes shortly to make 
another and more extensive tour, 

The Needle in Iron- Boats.—Captain Johnson, 
R.N., has been directed by the Lords of the 
Admiralty to proceed to Limerick, for the pur- 
pose of making certain experiments on the at- 
traction of the needle on board the iron steam- 
boats in the Shannon. It appears that the com- 
pass has been found nearly useless in these 
vessels. — Times. 

Accidents by Steam-Engines.—The Parliamen- 
tary trustees on the river Clyde have offereda pre- 
mium of 100 guineas for the best practical mode 
of preventing accidents from the imperfect con- 
struction of steam-engine machinery. Another 
100/. is to be divided amongst the unsuccessful 
candidates who invent something worthy of at- 
tention.—Mining Journal. 

Wooden Pavements.—We observe from the 
New York papers, that a trial is about to be 
made in that city of the plan of paving with 
wood followed in St. Petersburgh, and repeat- 
edly recommended by us for adoption in the 
more retired parts of our own metropolis. A 
part of the Broadway has been selected for the 
purpose. ‘ Each of the small blocks of wood is 
of hexagonal shape; the whole are fitted to- 
gether and driven up tightly, by a long strip of 
timber near the gutter at the sides; and the 
interstices between the blocks to be well paved 
with tar or pitch.’—Mechanic’s Magazine. 
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Rugen.—A traveller who has just visited the 
Pomeranian island of Riigen, describes the 
peninsula of Monchgut in the following terms. 
“This district, nearly cut off from the main land, 
js interesting from its situation and the manners 
of its inhabitants. For ages there has been no 
change in the social condition of the people, 
and man has scarcely advanced a single step. 
The people of Ménchgut speak their peculiar 
patois, Wear their peculiar costume, weave the 
stuff for it themselves, and live in patriarchal 
independence and innocence. They have one 
remarkable custom, which certainly cannot be 
paralleled in Europe: here the females choose 
their husbands, the proposal of marriage pro- 
ceeding from the woman, and not from the man, 
as with us.” 

The Present.—In order to enjoy the present, 
it is necessary to be intent on the present. To 
be doing one thing, and thinking of another, is 
a very unsatisfactory mode of spending life. 
Some people are always wishing themselves 
somewhere but where they are, or thinking of 
something else than what they are doing, or of 
somebody else than to whom they are speaking. 
This is the way to enjoy nothing, to do nothing 
well, and to please nobody. It is better to be 
interested with inferior persons and inferior 
things than to be indifferent with the best. A 
principal cause of this indifference is the adop- 
tion of other people’s tastes instead of the cul- 
tivation of our own,—the pursuit after that for 
which we are not fitted, and to which, conse- 
quently, We are not in reality inclined. ‘This 
folly pervades, more or less, all classes, and 
arises from the error of building our enjoyment 
on the false foundation of the world’s opinion, 
instead of being, with due regard to others, each 
our own world.— The Original. 

List of New Books.—Southey’s Life and Works of 
Cowper, Vol. 1. fc. 5s.—Compendium of the Ligaments, 
by A. M‘Nab, Jun. 12mo. 3s. 6¢.—Practival Gbserva- 
tions on Diseases of the Heart, &c, by Johu Marshall, 
M.D. 8vo. 6s. Gd.—Hill’s British Dissector, Part L. 
vo. 7s.—A Portrait in Lithography of Baron Cuvier, 
prints, 2s.6d.; proofs, 5s.—The Wasps of Aristophanes, 
with Notes, by I’. Mitchell, Esq. 8vo. 10s.—The His- 
torical Keepsake for » Ismo. 7s. plain; 10s. 6d. 
coloured.—Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1836, post 
8vo, 21s.; large paper, 50s.—The New Year’s Gift for 
1836, fe. 8s.—The English Boy at the Cape, 3 vols. 
royal ISmo. 10s. 6¢.—LBoid's History of Architecture, 
2nd edit. royal 12mo. 7s. 6d.—The Book of Family 
Worship, post Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth; 12s. morocco.—An 
Examination of the Ancient Orthography of the Jews, 
&c. Part 1. super-royal Svo. 15s.—Proofs to the Pic- 
turesque Annual, 1836, plain, 21s.; proofs, 42s.— Essays, 
Thoughts, and Reflections, by the Rev. Henry Wood- 
ward, A.M. Svo, 12s.—Conwell’s Treatise on the Liver, 
8vo. 14s.—The Works of the Rev. Richard Watson, 
Vol. VIL, 8vo. 8s. Gd.—The Forget Me Not, 1836, 12s, 
—The Juvenile Forget Me Not, 1836, 8s.—Cruciana, 
mo. 9s. Gd. cloth; 10s. Gd. silk.— History in all Ages, 
Sthedit. 12mo.7s.—The Providence of God Illustrated, 
by the Author of ¢ History in all Ages,’ 12mo. 7s. 6d.— 
Conti the Discarded, by the Author of ‘ Sketches of a 
Sea Port Town,’ 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. Gd.—A Statisti- 
cal Inquiry into the Present State of the Medical 
Charities of Ireland, by Dennis Phelan, Svo. 10s. 6d. 
—Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. XIX. Svo. 15s. 
—Letters from Brussels in the Summer of 1835, by 
Mrs. A. Thorold, 12mo. 10s. Gd.—Cruttwell’s House- 
keeper’s Account Book, for 1836, 2s.— Lectures on the 
Parables, Ist Series, new edit. post Svo. 8s.—Gilpin 
on Landscape Gardening, 2nd edit. royal Svo. 20s.— 
Woolrych’s New Highway Act, 12mo. 5s.—The Yemas- 
*e, by the Author of ‘ Guy Rivers,’ &c. 3 vols. 12mo, 
16. 6d.—Helen Wood’s Conversations on English 
Grammar, 4th edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Gibson’s Etymolo- 
sical Geography, 12mo. Surrenne’s New Pro- 
houncing French Primer, 4th edit. I8ino. 1s. 6d.— 
The Educational Magazive, Vol. I. 8vo. 6s. 6d.—The 
Comic Almanack, 1836, 2s. 6d.—lood’s Whims ¢ 
Oddities, new edit. tc. 7s. 6d.—Progressive Tale 
Listle Children, Ist and 2nd Series, square, 35. € 

ery Little Tales for Very Little Children, 2nd Series, 
mare, 2v.—Affection’s Keepsake, 1856, 32mo. 25. 6d. 
—Keverses of Fortune, by A. M. Sarzeant, [Smo. 2s, 
~The Agricultural Lalourer’s Weekly Account Book, 
by William Girling, 4to, 3s.6d.—Heury, or the Juvenile 
traveller, }2mo. 3s. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS 


J.H. H.—F. W. B.—W. B. M.—J. K.—J. D. A— 
‘The Lowland Peasant,’ received. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
ODERN HISTORY.—The Rev. Prof. 


VAUGHAN will deliver a LECTURE, introductory to 
the Two Courses for the present Session, on MODERN HIS- 
TORY, ou TUESDAY the 3rd of November, at Half-past 7 
o'clock, p.m. 

‘The Leetures will be continged on every THURSDAY and 
TURSDAY at the same hour, The First Course will embrace 
the interval from the Age of CHARLES V. to the Accession of 
LOUIS XIV. The Second will relate to the period trom the 
Accession of LOUIS XIV, to the Present Time. 

FEES: Por the First Course (12 Lectures) .... £1 7 6 
For the Second Course (24 Lectures)... 215 0 
Or for the Whole Session .......-..+. 310 0 

Genilemen will admitted to the latroductory Lecture on 
presenting their Ca 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, HENRY MALDEN, 

Secretary. Dean of the Faculty, 

University of Loudon, 

22nd Oct. 1e35. 


N ARYLEBONE LITERARY and 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, Edward’s-street, Portman- 

tare. 

Patron, The Right Hon, LORD BROUGHAM and VAUX, 

President, JOAN HEMMING, Esq. 
The following Lectures will be delivered during the present 
Quarter :— 
--On Elocution. 
--Ou the lufluence of the Mind on the 
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si ity. 
basil Moutagu, E -On the Use and Abuse of Knowledge. 
John Hemming, t --Ou Chemisiry, 

Professor Vaughan On the Mouuments of Thebes. 

Dr. Copland....U0n the Climate of England, 

T. Adams, Esq....00u Music. 

T. R. Jones, Esq....On the Nutrition of Animals, 


Terms of Subscription, Two Guineas per Annum, payable 
yearly or hall-yearly, including the use of the Library and 
Reading Rooms, in which will be found all the principal Perio- 
dicals and Daily Papers, 

in addition to the regular Weekly Lectures, other Courses will 
be delivered on various subjects by Gentlemen approved by the 
Committee. G. H. GARNETT, Hon, See. 

SCHOOL of DESIGN, for the Education of 

Artists, aud Lustruction of Amateurs in the Priuciples and 
tice of Drawing anc tit ssing every requisite 

Study of the Human ally, as wellas in 
the Developemeut of its perfect Beauty, ;combined with the other 
Branches of Fine Art; forming, also, a Probationary School for 
the Royal Academy.—Terms may be known at 6, Charlotte- 
street, Bloomsbury, corver of Streatham-street. 

SOCIETY of BRITISH MUSICIANS. 
b Established 1834, onder the Patronage of HIS MOsT 
> MAJESTY .—Vetronesses, H.R. THE DUCHESS 
OF KENT; PRINCE ORIA.—The Subscribers to the 
CONCERT of the above Society are respectfully requested to 
apply for their Vieeis, at their earliest convemence, to Mr. 
Jacob Erat, Tressurer, 22, Berners-sireet, Oxford-street. The 
FIRST CONCERT will take place on MONDAY, November 2, 
1 Principal Singers, Mrs. H. R. Bishop, Miss Bruce, Mrs, 
» Miss M. Hawes, Mr. Wiison, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Stretton, 
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OARDING MASTER WANTED.—A 
Clergyman, D.D. of Oxford, has undertaken to revive, 
and conduct, on the principles of King’s College, London, a 
recently large and flourishing Boarding and Day School; which, 
wiih the Play-grow i Gardens, covers two acres of ground, 
in a highiy-respectable and airy part of the Metropolis. Being a 
widower, he proposes to assign the domestic charge of the 
toarders to a married Man, Any Gentleman, of decided piety 
aud good address, who is also capable of taking the MATHE- 
MATICAL DEPARTMENT, is invited to commanicate (post 
paid) with D.D., Walthamstow, Essex. Unexeceptionable re- 
ferences will be given and require N.B, Although only a very 
moderate sum will be required for fixtures and furniture, it is 
hoped no needy adventurer will apply. 
EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
N ONS. DUBUC, Docteur en Médecine, 
Professeur de Physique (Philosophie naturelle), chargé 
du Cours public de Physique nitureile, par la ville de Roven, 
prendrait volontiers chez tai Deux Jeunes Geus, de 15a is 
dout ilcompléterait Véducation, Ces jeunes gens rece 
chez le Dr. Dabac, von seulement des leqons de Langue 
Littérature Francaise, mais des n s speciales de Chimie, 
d'Histoire Natureile, et de Physique. S’ils se destinaient a 
Veétude de la médecine, ils ponvraient avoir entree daus les 
ye de ta ville, et seraient dirigés a cet egard par M. Dabuc 
ul meme, 
_ Les relations du Dr. Dubuc lui permettraient de donner A ces 
jeunes gens entree dans la bonne sociéic, et tout ce qui se 
rapporte a Jucation morale et religieuse obtiendrait de lui 
i articuliére. 11 pense que sa maison situee dans 
rs quartiers de la ville (Rae aux Ours, No, 80), 
reunirait toutes les couditions qu’on pourrait exizer, 
Pour plus amples détails vadresser A Messrs. Bossauge, Barthés, 
et Lowell, 14, Great Marlborough-street, et le Proiesseur 
Jamieson, & Edinburgh. 






































PROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London, 

The Premiums of this Office are lower than those of any 
other established Society, as Une subjoined specynens will show, 
both for short terms and the whole period of Le 
Annual Piemiams required for an Assurance of £100. on a select 

ife. 







1 3.6 2 2 2 
1i ot 217 0 
2. ff. 8 2 


n 
Odicers in the : y and Navy when ia active service, Persons 
atiicted with chronic aud other diseases, aud such as are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Kates, 

Prospectuses and all necessary information may be obtained at 
the Office 
Proposals can be passed daily. 

MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 











r 
HE UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 69, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, 
PATRONS. 
aig Sir Robt. H, Cuncliffe, | Major-Gen, Sir Jasper Nicholls, 
art. ..C.B, 
Sir George Thomas Staunton, | Sir Raiph Rice. 
Bart. F.R.S. Colonel Sir James Sutherland, 
DIRECTORS, 
SIR HENRY WILLOCK, K.L.S. Chairman. 
JOHN STEWART, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman, 
John Bagshaw, Esq. M.P. Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
Alexander Baillie, Esq. Robert Monro \e 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. John keg : 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | Rees Goring Thomas, E 
Ellis Watkin Cunclitie, Esq. James Duncan Thowson, Esq. 
William Kilburn, Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
‘TREASURER—Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Robert Hichens, Esq. | Crawford Davison Kerr, Esq. 
John Arnold Mello, Esq. 

BankeERs—Sir James Esdaile and Co. 
Puysician—George Burrows, Esq. M.D. 
Soxicirons—Mesers. Nind and Col 

Persons Assuring with Uiis Society will be entitied to THREE- 
FOURTHS of the profits, which will be annually divided, and may 
be applied to the reduction of the Premiums or the augmeuta- 
tion of the sum Assured, 

AN ANNUAL DIVISION distributes the profits with more 
regularity aud justice than any other, and it is particularly ad- 
vaulageous to persous of advanced years, who ol eXpect to 
participate in many Septenuial or Deceunial d ne. 

All Policies ¢ claims will be discharged within three 
mouths after proof of dea 

Tables of Rates, which are very moderate, being calculated 
from the most recent aud accurate observations ou the duration 
of human life, may be obtained at the Office as above, with every 
other information respecting the Society. 

INDIAN BRANCIL. 

A Branch of the Universal has been formed in India, where an 
improved system of Life Assurance is much required, aud Messrs, 

aGsHaw and Co. of Calcutta, appointed Ageuts, who, with @ 
Commitice of Management, couduct the affairs of the Society in 
that Metropolis. 





















By Order of the Board of Directors, 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Actuary, 


‘Sales by Auction. 


BOOKS. 





e doors west of Chancery-lane, on 
26th, and Five following Days, at hall-past 
12 o'clock precisely ; 
COMPRISING 


VALry ’S STEPHENS’ GREEK THE- 
SAURUS, 8 vols.—Encyclopedia Britannica and Supple- 
nt, 26 vols, balf russia—Eacye lia Loud 
complete—C mers’s English Poets, 21 vols. je et Chaufe- 
pie Dictionnaire et CGuvres, 13 vols.—Maitland’s History of 
Scotland, 2 vols.—Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, &c. by 
Dallaway, 5 vols, large paper—Clarke and M‘Arthur’s Life of 
Nelson, 2 vols. —Modera Traveller, 33 vols. —Edwards’s Birds, 7 
vols. russia—Akerman’s Roman Coins, 2 is. large paper— 
Bloomfield’s Digest on the yw ‘Testament, 8 vols.—Horne’s 
lutroduction, 4 vols.—Dodsiey’s Annual Register, 47 vols.—Vol- 
taire’s Works, 37 vols.—Shaw’s Zo , 28 vols, russia—Bacon’s 
Abridgment, 8 vols. —Wood's Rivers of Wales, 2 vols. (only 250 
printed )—Literary Souvenir, 9 vols.—Keepsake, 1828 to 1835, 
8 vols.—Picturesque, Landscape, and Turner’s Annual Tour, 
ludia proot»—Collection of Divinity, &c. &ec. 
Two full-sized BILLIARD TABLES by Tuurston 
and FerxyHovucn, 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 
*,* Money liberally advanced, and Accounts promptly settled. 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 

22, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, October 27, aud Three follow- 


ing Days, 
‘THE LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN 
removed from the Country. 


Also, 
A SELECT THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY; 
AMONG WHICH ARE, 

In Foro, Edmondson’s Heraldry, 2 vols. 
russ.—Rudder’s Gloucestershire—Neale’s Westminster Abbey, 
russ.—Rapin’s England, ports. and mon. 5 vols.—Patrick, Lowth, 
Arnold, and Whitby’s Commentary, 7 vols.—Hooker’s Works— 
Calmet’s Dictionary, 3 vols.—Hobbes's Works. —IN QUARTO: 
Lingard’s England, 7 vols.—Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 
5 vols.—Todd’s Johuson’s Dictionary. 3 vols.—Roscoe’s Leo X, 
4 vols.—Scott’s Sporisman’s Cabinet, 2 vols. —— And IN OCTAVO: 
Dibdin’s Decameron, 3 vols. mor.—Matone’s Shakspeare, 21 
vols.—Swift’s Works, by Scott, 19 vols.—Mili’s India, 6 vols.— 
—British Poets (Whittingham), 100 vols.—Roscoe’s Works, by 
Pope, 10 vols.—Brougham on Co 1 Policy, 2 vols. —Schlegel’s 
History of Literature, 2 vols.—Cu "s Avimal Kingdom, 9 vols, 
—Turton’s Linnveus, 7 vols.—Scott’s Commentary, 3 vols.— 
Bloomfield’s Synopsis Auvotationis, 8 vols.—Owen’s Works, 21 
vols.—Hale’s Chronology, 4 vols, Also an extensive 

COLLECTION OF MODERN NOVELS AND 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
in History, Voyages and Travels, Biography, Popular Treatises 
on the Arts aud Sciences, Xc. Xc. Together with an entirely 


new ndi 
CABINET PIANOFORTE, 
in elegant Rosewood Case, with all the latest Lmprovements. 


ys (price Is.) had atthe Rooms, 
aluations of every Description of 









e ap 24 vols. 


























INCLUDING 























1 2 vols. price 12s, boards, 
JHILIP N ARTEVELDE; 
A DRAMATIC ROMANCE, in Two Parts, 
By HENRY TAYLOR, 





Just published, 2ud editi 
Vv 





Ie 
Also, 
1. Life of Kean. By Barry Cornwall. 2 vols. 
21s. boards. - = z 
2. Lamb's Prose Works. 3 vols. 11. 7s. 6d. 
3. Dramatic Specimens. 2 vols. 14s, cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover. street. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





N THURSDAY NEXT, Messrs. SAUN- 

~ DE RS and OTLEY will publish MISS LANDON’S NEW 

POEM, ‘ The Vow of the Peacock,’ with a fine Portrait of the 

Author:—and THE BOOK OF GEMS, with Fifty splendid 

Engravings,—-one of the most beautiful Library, Drawing-room, 

and Present Books, which the advanced state of the Arts in this 
country has hitherto produced, 


HOBLYN 7 Rage nea AL DICTIONARY. 
dav is published, 
DICTION ARY of TERMS used in 
MEDICINE, and the COLLATERAL SCIENCES; a 
MANUAL for the USE of STUDENTS: containing the F - 
jogy and Meaning, Nomenclatures, c na ations of Nos 
Materia Medica, Poisons and their A 
Waters, an Account of Climates, ; 
mistry, Mecical Botany, and Zoolo Zo 
By RICHARD D. HOBLYN, A.M. late of Bailiol Coll. Oxford. 
The size of the volume is small 8vo. price 9s.; and the object 
is to give the greatest possible information in the smallest com- 
pass, being intended expressly fur the use of the Student and the 
young Practitioner. 
“A work much sorte ao very able executed.”"—London 
Medical Journal, Sept. 18 
** This compendious caen : is well adapted for the use of stu- 
dents. It contains a complete Glossary of the terms used in 
Medicine,—not only those in common use, but also the more re- 
cent and less familiar names introduced by modern writers. The 
introdaction of tabular views of different subjects is at once com- 
prehensive and satisfactory. It must not, however, be supposed 
that the volume is a mere word-book ; it is, on the contrary, an 
extremely interesting manual, beautifully printed, containing 
much excellent matter in a little space, and is deserving of our 
strong recommendation.” — Medical Gazette, Sept. 1835. 
Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row, London, 















T abular Sketches of Che- 





























THE SURGEON's VADE-MECUM. 
s day is published, 








HE LONDON SURGICAL POCKET- 
age founded on the popular Lectures and Works of the 
MR. ABE! vt STLEY ¢ ER » LAW- 





T distinguishe: ed Surgeons; sub-digeste a in the 
orde r of Causes, Symptoms, Chirargical an i Medical Treatment 
—Diaznoses, Prognoses, Modes of Operation, and other Agents 
employed in Hospital and Private Practice, including an adapted 
Pharmacoperia; with counceted intermediate practical Questions 
and Answers, preparatory to Examination before the a 4 Col- 
lege of Surgeons; Avatomical Notes, References, Glossary, &c. 
for the couvenieuce of the Junior Branches of the Profession, 
Students, &c. Xe. Price 12s. eo and lettered. 


1. The LONDON Mii DICAL, PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL, and POSOLOGICAL POC 2 - noee 3 being a 
Manual of the Practice of Physic, with a ed Conspectus 
of Prescriptions, in Medicine, Zergery, and Midwifery. Price &s. 
bound and lettered. 


2. PARKINSON’S NEW LONDON CHE- 
MIC AL POCKET-BOOK ; being a Compendium of PRACTICAL 
and PHARMACEULICAL CHEMISTRY, adapted to the Daily 
Use of the Student. By JOHN BARNES, Surgeon, Price 7s. 6d. 

__ She rwood, Gilbert, aud Piper, Pate rnoster- “TOWs 


DR. PARIS’S PHARMACOLOGIA, 
This day is published, a New Edition, being the Eighth, very 
considerably ee aud closely printed in Ove Volume 
Octavo, price 1/. 4s. 0 


P # A i MACOLOGTIA; 

or, HISTORY of MEDICAL SUBSTANCES; with a 

view to establishing the Art of Prescribing, and of C omposing 

Extemporaneous Formule, upon Fixed and Scientific oe 
By J. A. PARIS, M.D. Cantab. F.R.S. Fs. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Saeee * Fellow of 

the Philosophical Society of Cambridge, and of the Koyal 














Medic: _ tely s leg dinbure sh. 
*.* Th abli shave much pleasure in offering this new 
edition of Dh. P AR is" 3 PHARMACOLOGIA to the public, It is 





now so printed as to form one handsome volume in octavo, in- 
stead of two, and contains much new and valeable matter, 
derived from the recent discoveries of Dr. Paris in Pharmacolo- 
gical and Chemical Science; and such additional observations 
respecting the powers of simple and combined remedies as the 
extended experience of the Doctor has enabled him to offer. 
__Printed for Sherwood, Gilvert, and Pipe r, Pate Tnoster-row. 


“Dr. URE’S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 
This day is —— in avery large vol me, ag with 9 En- 
avings, price One Guinea in 
pict IONARY of C HEMISTRY and 
MINERALOGY, > their Apple ations. 
By ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S. 
The 4th “len, ‘vith name oe In mp 
Also, a New Edition of 
Rose’s Manual of Analytical Chemistry, by 
Grittin, 16s. boards, 
_ London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, 73, Cheapside. 











vements. 








Tn 1 large volume, 8vo, price 16s. boards, with Engravings, 
CHEMICAL CATE CHISM; in which 


the Elements of Chemistry, with the recent Discoveries 
in the Science are very clearly aud fully explained, and its appli- 
cations to the Phenomena of Nature, to Agriculiare » Manatae- 
tures, and Medicine dese ribed. Lilustrated by Notes, numerous 
Engravings, and Tables; and containing an Appendix of Select 
Experiments, and a V nea arv of Terms, 
y T. J. GRAHAM, M. D. &e. 

*€ We hold it in estimation, and recommend it. The author 
has collected together, wader a strictly popular form, and ex- 
pressed in language the best caleulated to convey useful know- 
ledge to the dullest mind, every subject of interest connected 
with this delichtful science.”— London Weekly Review. 

* Perhaps the most complete manual of chemisiry extant. The 
mass of generally useful, as well as curious knowledge, collected 
in these pages, renders it a work indispensable to a modern 
library.”—Both Herald, Oct, 26, 1833. 

London; Pablished by Simpkin and Marshall. Sold by all 
Bookseller 

Lately publishe od, by the same Author, 3rd edit. price 9s. 

2. Sure Methods of Improving Health, by 
regulating the Diet and Regimen. Embracing all the most ap- 
proved Princ ples of Health and Longevity, with Maxims for the 
Bilious and Ne is, the Consumptive, Sc. Hlustrated by Cases, 

“Tt is the most usefal and rational work of the kind, and is 
altogether an admirable C de of Health.”’—Allas, 

Ve warmly recommend it.”—New Literary Gazette. 

“*That men of all habits will derive information from i 
culated to increase their comfort and extend their days, is firm y 
our conviction,”-~Edinburgh Observer. 











LIBRAIRIE EUROPLENNE. 





NOUVEAUTES EN LANGUES 
ETRANGERES, 
Publices par BAUDRY, Liprarre, 
Rue du Cog, No. 9, pres le Louvre, a Paris; 
Se trouvent 4 Londres, chez DULAU et Ce. Soho- 
square. 
OUVEAU DIC’ SIONN AIRE ANGLAIS- 
FRANCAIS et FRANCAIS GLAIS, contenant tous les 
mots des deax Jangues. Edition oo imprimee eu carac- 
téres d'une netteté remarquable, 2 tomes eu 1 vol, in-32, broche, 
5 fr. jolie reliure fagon maroquin, 6 fr. 
LIVRES ITALIENS. 
Marco Visconti, Storia del trecento cavata 


dalle cronache di que! secolo, e raccontata da Tommaso Grossi, 
1835. 2 vol. in-12, br. 6 fr. 


Botta. Storia d'Italia, continuata da quella 
di Guicciardini sino al 1789. Parigi, 1832. 15 vol. in-18, port. 
jolie édition. 30 fr. R . te 
La medesima Storia. Parigi, 1832. 
10 vol. in-8, port, br. 75 fr. 
Storia d’Italia, dal 1789 sino al 1814, 
Parigi, 1832. 4vol. in-8. 30 fr. 
Guicciardini. Storia d'Italia, con una prefa- 
zione di C, Botta. 6 vol. in-8, port. br. 45 fr. 

La Collezione completa e uniforme dei 20 vol. in-8. 150 fr. 
Pellico. Opere complete, che contiene— 
Vol. I. Le mie Prigioni; addizioni di 

Maroncelli; Dei doveri degli UVomini. 

Vol. II. Tutte le sue Tragedie, Can- 
tiche e Poesic. 1835. 2 g. v. in-12, jolie édit. port. br. 10 fr. 
Il volume 2do, separatamente, br. 5 fr. 
Le mie Prigioni, Memorie. 
vol. in-12, jolie edition, 3 fr. 50.¢. 


Dei Doveri degli Uomini. 






























1834. 1 
1 vol. in-12. 


Alle mie Prigioni di Silvio Pellico, 
addizioni di Piero Maroncelli, seguite dalle due tragedie, Fran- 
cesca da Rimini ed Eufemio da Messina. 1 vol. in-i2. 3f. 50c. 
Tommaso Moro, tragedia. 1 vol. in- 
12. 1 fr. 50 c. : : 

Rosini. Luisa Strozzi, storia del secolo 
XVI. 1834. 2 vols, in-12, jolie edition. 9 fr. 

Azeglio. Ettore Fieramosca, o la Disfida di 
Barletta. 1833. 1 vol. in-12, br. 4 fr. 50c. x = 

Manzoni. I Promessi Sposi, decima édizione. 
1830. 3 vol.in-12,br. 12 fr. 
Il medesimo. 1834. 2 vol. 








2 fr. 








in-12, 





br. 9 fr. 
Tragedie e poesie complete del me- 
desimo autore. ‘Parigi, 1820. 1 vol. in-12, br. 5 fr. 








Morale cattolica. 1834. In-12. 2f.50c. 
Varese. La Fidanzata Ligure, ossia usi cos- 


tumanze e caratteri dei popoli della riviera ai nostri tempi, 1832, 
2 tom. en 1 vol. in-12, jolie edition, 4 fr. 50c,. 
Sibilla Odaleta, episodio delle guerre 
a’ itaiia alla fine del secolo XV. romanzo storico. 1832. 2tomes 
en l vol. in-12. 4 fr. 50 c. 

Biblioteca Poetica Italiana, scelta e pubbli- 
cata da A. Buttura. 30 vol. in-32. sy rimés chez J. Didot, 
papier velin, ornés de dix portraits. 72f 


Chaque ouvrage se vend soars iment. 
Alamanni. La Coltivazione. 1 vol. port. 3 fr. 
Alfieri. Tragedie scelte, e la Merope di 

Mafici, 3vol, 8 fr. “ 
Aminta di 'Torquato Tasso. 1 vol. fig. 1f.50c. 
Ariosto. Orlando furioso, e le Satire. 8 vol. 
port. 18 fr. — : 
Dante. La divina Commedia, con argomenti 
ed annotazioni di A. Buttura. 3 vol. por. 7 fr. 50 c. 











Guarini. II Pastor fido. 1 vol. por. 3 f. 50c. 
Metastasio. Opere scelte. 3 vol. por. 8 fr. 
Petrarca. Le Rime. Paris. 3 vol. 2 port. 
7 fr. 50 c. ; tinge cs 
Scelta di Poesie italiane d’autori antichi. 
lvol. 3 fr. , ‘ 
Etamedia. lvol. 3 fr. 
Terzaeti. lvol. 3 fr. 
Tasso. Gerusalemme liberata. 4 vol. avec 
port. 8 fr. 
On peut joindre & cette Collection— 
Boccaccio. Il Decamerone, testo Poggiali 


ricorretto dal professore Cerutti. Parigi, Didot, 1829. 5 vol. 
in-32, pap, veliv, port. 12 fr. 

Quattro Poeti Italiani: Dante, Petrarca, 
Ariosto, Tasso; con nna scelta di poesie italiane dal 1200 sino 
a’ nostri tempi, da Buttura. Parigi, a 833. 1 vol. in-8, 
pap. vel, orné de quatre portraits roupe, graves par Hoop- 
wood, cartonué en percaline, trés-jolie éditio 20 fr. 

Nota (Alberto). Commedie complete, con 
Sagzio storico diSalfi. 1829. 5 vol. in-!2, jol. edit. 18 fr. 

La novella Sposa. In-12, br. 1 fr. 

—— Commedie scelte del medesimo autore. 
1833. 1 vol.in-12. 4 fr. 

Soave. Novelle morali, coll’ accento di pro- 
sodia. 10a edizione, accrescinta di quattro Novelle di Albergati 
Capacelli e d’Altanesi. Parigi, 1833. 2 gros vol. in-18, jolie 
édition. 4 fr. 

*,* The above may be had of Dulau aud Co., at the rate of 
One Shilling for a Franc. 
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This day is published, svo. 
HE WASPS of ARIS TOPHANES, 
Edited with English Notes, and adapted 
Schools and Universities: °° “He we of 
By THOMAS MITCHELL, Esq. A.M. 
Forming No. Il. of ** Mitchell's Plays ot Aristophanes,” 
Lately published, by the same Editor, svo. 10s, 6d, 
‘The Acharnenses of Aristophanes, 
Join Murray, Albemarle- “street, 
LITTLE LIBRARY— THE Oc EAN,’ 
Just published, the Second Edition of 
THE OCEAN; a description of W onders 
_ and Important Products of the Sea, with Tilustrations of 
Thirty-seven Genera of Shells, and — rous other engravings 
Price 4s, half-bouad, forming the 12th Volume of * The Lite 
Library.’ 
John Harris, corner ¢ of Stu Paul's C hurchyard, 








Just < ublished, price 5s. the 2nd edition, of the 


RIGINAL FRENCH PRONOU NCING 
BOOK; a New and Infallible Method of Learning and 
Teaching acorrect Pronunciation of the French Language. In- 
creased of a fifth parte With an Appendix of numerous Reviews 
from the public pre~ 
By L. UCIEN DE RUDELLE, A.B. 
London: Dulan and Co.; Adam and Hamilton, Hailes; ca, 
Elder, and Co, Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. Liver; rpool : 
Grapel. Leicester: Combe; A. Cockshaw. 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 

In the press, and will be published at the end of October, price 
9s. 6d. extra cloth; 10s. 6d. silk; 12s, white vellum, 
RUCIAN Illustrations of the most 

striking np tag under which the CROSS of CHRIST, and 

Symbols derived rom it, have hss en contemplated by Piety, Su- 

perstition, Imagination, and Ta 

By JOHN HOLLAND. 
Embellished with numerous Wood Engravings. 
Liverpool: Printed and published by D. Marples and Co.; 
Hamiltou My Adams, and Co. Lo: a 






















This day is published, 
HE EDIN [BU RGH REVIEW, 
Contents, 

1. Cooke's Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke, 
2. Auster’s Poetical Translation of Faust. 
3. Hoskins’s Travels in riopia. 
4. Williams's Hind and Panthe 
5. Thiriwall’s History of Greece 
6. Quin’s Steam Voyage down the Danube. 
axes on Knowledge. 
Vaddington’s History of the Church. 
9 Tory and Reform Associations, 
10. The’ last Session of Parliame “ut—The House of Loris. 
11. Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh. 


London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: 


No. 125. 














A.and C, Black, 





In 2 vols, 8vo. price 21s. board 
SECOND COURSE of SE MONS for 
the YEAR; containing two for each Sunday, and one for 
each Holiday; abridged from the most eminent Di — of the 
Established Church, and adapted to the service of the day; in- 
tended for the Use of Fi nities ane Schools, 
By the Rev. PITMAN, A.M. 

** There is no question J+ h the clergy are more frequently 
asked, and to which they tind it more difficult to give a satis- 
factory reply, than this—What Sermons wou! !d they recommend 
for the use of a private family! We really think that Mr. Pit- 
man’s work bids fair to supply the deficiency which has been so 
much regretted.”—Quarterly Theological Review. 

A Third Edition, revised throughout, of the 
FIRST COURSE, is just published, same size and price as above, 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Pate: rnoster-row, 


In a pocket volume, embellished with a finely-engraved Portrait, 


price 7s. boards, eee 
} OLY LIVING and DYING; together 

’ with Prayers, containing the Whole Duty of a Christian, 
an the Parts of Devotion fitted to all occasions, and furnished 
for all a 

By JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to King C harles the First. 

This edition has been careiully compared with the best octavo 
editions, all others of the same size printed of late years being 
deficient in the notes and the numerous quotations of the author, 

ondon: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
BSERVATIONS on the UNFULF [LLED 
PROPHECIES of SCRIPTURE, which are yet to have 
their Accomplishmeut before the Coming of the — in Glory, 
or at the Establishment of bis Everlasting Kingdom 
By the Rev. JOHN FRY, B.A, (formerly of University College, 
Oxford,) Rector of Desford, Leicestershire, 
Author of ‘ The Second Advent,’ &c. 
London : iJ ames es Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 

















vo. price 12s. board . . 
CCLESIAST ES ANGLICANUS ; being 
a TREATISE on the ART of PREACHING, as adapted 
toa Church of England © 2 taal ; contained in a Series of 
Letters to a Y: omen Clergyma 
y the Rev. w. “GRESLEY » M.A. 
Curate of St. chav’ s, Lichfield, and late Student of Christ Chareh- 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St Paul’s Churchyard, *” 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mail 
REV. G. TOWNSEN D'S CHRONOLOGICAL AR- 

RANGEMENT OF THE BIBLE. 
n 1 large vol. 8vo. price 1d. 4s. in cloth ‘boords, OLD 
HE HOLY BIBLE, containing che 4 
and NEW TESTAMENTS, arranged in Historical an 
Chronological Order, in such mauner that the whole morte rei ma 
as one connected History, in the Words of the Authors, say 
lation. With Select Notes, Indexes, and a Fable, dividing 
Sacred Volume into 365 Portions daily re ading. 
By the Rev, GE 
Prebeadary of Durha 

Printed for J. G. and F, Rivington, St. Paal’s Chure! 
Waierloo-place, Pall Mall. 

The New Testament may be had separately, 
price 6s, in boards. 

*,* The larger Edition of the ARRANGEMENT, 
conta! ining a copious body of Annotations, may be had in 4 vo 
price 4l. in boards, or the Old aud New Testament separately, 
price 24, each. 
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first week in November will be published, in 8vo. ele- 
_ bound in crimson silk, 2is.; royal 8vo. "Ludia Proofs, 


ol, 12s. 6d. = _ " + 
NH E KEEPS A K E. 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 

Eubellished with 19 highly-finished Line Engravings, executed 
by, and under the superintendence of, Mr. Cuances Heatu. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
his d is published, in 8vo. splendidly bound in morocco, 21s, : 

ae or royal 8vo. India Proofs, 2/. 10s. . ‘ 
HE PICTURESQUE ANNUAL; 
containing a JOURNEY to ST, PETERSBURGH and 
pUSCOW, through COURLAND and LIVONIA, 
By LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 
With 25 beautifully-tini-hed Plates, by the first Engravers, after 
Drawings by Alfred Georze Vickers, Esq. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





NEW AND SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
On the Ist of November, in 1 vol. large 8vo. 
E OK of GEMS. 
THE POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
This beautifal Work will be a perfect novelty among the em- 
bellished publications of the day, and will present the combined 
attractions of Poetry, Painting, and Engraving. It will besplen- 
didly illustrated by upwards of Fifty exquisitely-tinished En- 
avings from Original Pictures by fifiy of the most distinguished 
fring Painters, and will altogether form one of the most beautiful 
Library, Drawing-room, ani Present Books, which the advauced 
slate of the Arts in this country has hitherto produced, 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 





On the ist of November will be published, in its usual style 
of elegant binding, price 12s. 
FRIENDSHIP'S OFFERING; 

and WINTER’S WREATH: a Literary Remembrancer 
for 1835. 

The present volume of this favourite Annual contains an array 
of splendid Illustrations, exceeding in beauty any former volume 
of the Series; while its carefully-selected literature comprises 
contributions from the most talented Writers of the day. 

A few Sets of Proots have been taken from the Piaies, price, 
on India paper, before the letters, 3is. 6d. ; Ludia, alter ditto, 
2is,; plain proofs, 15s. 

Smith, Elder and Co, Cornhill, 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
HE ORIENTAL ANNUAL 


Elegantly bound a” eae price il. 1s. 


THE ENGLISH ANNUAL, 


Bound in morocco, price 15s. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL 
And UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, 
Bound in morocco, price 11. 1s. 


THE BIBLICAL ANNUAL 


In morocco, price 11. 1s. 


THE BIBLICAL OFFERING. 


In 2 vols, morocco cloth, price 14s. 
6 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 
ENGLAND—FRANCE—I rTALY—SPAIN, 





ach in 3 vols. price 18s. 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 25, Holles-street. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in embossed roan, with gilt 
edges, embellished with 15 Engravings on Wood, 7s. 6d.; or 
_ the Plates coloured, 10s. 6d. 

1 HE HISTORICAL KEEPSAKE, for 1836. 


A Collection of Original Tales, illustrative of British 


History. 

% Edited by JOHN WATSON DALBY. 

“A nice volume to interest voung people ou their way to more 
tegular reading.” —Lilerary Gazette. 

“To those who can ouly afford to lay out 7s. 6¢. in the pur- 
chase of an Annual, We earnestly recommend ‘ The Historical 
Keepsake,’—combining, as it does, economy with utility,”— 
Monthly Mag. October, 

“Itisa delightful production; it abounds with the fancies of 
fiction, bound together by the stern grasp of truth, and may be 
called, with more of the latter than the former quality,a* Walter 
Scott in little.’ "—Educational Magazine. 4 

London: T. Hurst, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

Ofwhom may also be had, handsomely bound, and gilt-edged, 
with Frontispiece and Presentation Plate, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
THE MUSICAL KEEPSAKE, containing 

Five Songs by Barnett, written expressly for the Work, and the 

Overtures, and all the most popular Pieces, Vocal and Instru- 

meatal, iu Gustavus, Masanieilo, Avna Bolena, and tie Barber 

of Seville. Arranged for the Pianoforte, by JOHN BARNETT, 

HERZ, &e. 

lads. Decidedly the cheapest Musical Present-Book ever pub- 

Just published in London, Paris, and Brussels, a New Novel, 

: in 3 vols. price 12. 
HE YOUTHFUL IMPOSTOR. 

i 7 By GEORGE W. M. REYNOLDs. 

The object of the author throughout this work, as he himself 

lares in his Preface, is to vary the sameness incidental to 

els, 

Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, Piter- 

+ Washbourne, Salisbury-square; and Joseph 
neh-lane. Paris: at the Livrary, 55, Rue neuve 

Rue de Coq; Amyot, Rue de la Paix; Truchy, 

taliens. Brussels: at Berthol’s Library. 








St.-Augustir, 
Boulevard dig f 





In + vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. boards, 

HE WHOLE WORKS cf the Most 
ins Reverend Feher in, God, ROBER r LEIGHTON, D.D. 
7 bishop of Glasgow, To which is prefixed, an entire New 

fe of the Author, 

By the Rev. J. N. PEARSON, M.A, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The above may he had, compressed into 2vols. price 2Is. bds. 
Mat ree etd separate, by the same Author, in 2 vols, vo. 
ogy oardee ice 18s. rds, or compressed in 1 vol, price 

A Practical Commentary upon the First 
vile of St. Peter, and other Expository Works; with the Life 


Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


aiid 





MR. COURTHOPE’S IMPROVED EDITION 
DEBRETT’S BARONETAGE, 
In 1 volume, price 1. 5s. in boards, printed uniformly with 


the Perracr, 
EBRETT’S BARONETAGE of ENG- 
Z AND; the Seventh Edition (May 1835), edited by 
WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esy., with a new Set of the Arm», 
from Drawings by Harvey. 

This Edition has been carefully revised throughout, and has 
had the advantage of numerous Communications from the dil- 
ferent Families. 

London : Printed for J, G. and F. Rivington; J. and W. T. 
Clarke; Longman and Co. T. Cade John Richardson ; 
Baldwin and Cradock ; Bagster; J. Booker; J. Booth: 
Hatchard aud Son; R. Scholes ; Hamilton and Co, ; Sherwood 
aud Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; Parbury and Co. ; E. Hodgson ; 
W. Pickering ; W. Mason; J. Hearne; T. and W. Boone; aud 
Houlston and Son, Of whom way be had, 

’ +}: . 
Debrett’s Peerage, by the sume Editor, with 
Additions to May 1835. Price 1d. 8s. 
IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 
Date ote JOURNEY in INDIA. 


New embellished Edition, price 12s. 


MEMOIRS OF MIRABEAU. 
Vols. 1. aud Il, price 1. 1s. 


LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 
Vols. I. and II,, price i. 4s. 


4. 
THAUMATURGITIA. 
Price 7s, 6d. 
JUNOT’S CELEBRATED WOMEN OF ALL 
COUNTRIES. 
With 16 Portraits, price 14s. 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 
PERIODICALS, 
Publishing by E. Churton, 26, Holles-street. 
LLUSTRATIONS of the NEW 'TESTA- 


MENT. Iu Monthly Parts, price ts, each. 
2 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


New Issue, in Weekly Numbers, price 3d. 


3. 
BURMEISTER’S MANUAL OF ENTOMOLOGY, 
In Monthly Numbers, price ts. each, 
STANDARD FRENCH WORKS. 


6s. per volume, 





or 








~ ~ WORKS OF FICTION, 
Just published by Edward Churton, 26, Holles-street. 
{E » tt NWO ODS, 
3 vols. price 1d. 11s. Gd. 
2. 
OUT OF TOWN ; or, THE RECESS. 


3 vols. 


3. 
MAH M OU D. 


3 vols. 


PROVINCIAL SKETCHES, 


Price 10s. 6d. 


”. 
THE COQUETTE. 
By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 2 vols, 1. Is. 





8, New Borlingtou-street, Oct. 24, 1635. 

Mr. BENTLEY has just published the following 

NEW NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Iu 3 vols. post @vo. 
r ‘ . . a 
HRONICLE of WALTHAM. 

By the Author of ‘ The Subaltera,’ 
* The Country Curate,’ &c. 
» 


TREMORDYN CLIFF, 
By FRANC TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &c. 3 vols. 


TALES OF THE RAMAD’HAN. 
By J. AL ST. JOHN, Esq. 
Author of ‘Egypt and Mohammed Ali,’ &c. 2 vols. 


1. 

BELFORD REGIS. 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Author of ‘ Our Village,’ ‘ Rienzi,’ &c. 3 vols. 
fy 








wv. 
, > nl 


M L F E. 
By the Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ ‘ Wild Sports 
of the West, Ac. 3 vols. 


6. 
Second Edition, revised, with a new Preface, 3 vols. 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPETL, 
By the Auther of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &c. 


‘ 
FRANCESCA CARRARA. 
ty LLE.L. 
Author of ‘Tie iuameodants ice,’ &c. 3 vols. 
a 


Second Edition, in 3 vols. ; 
AYESHA THE MAID OF KARS., 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 

Author of * Zolirab,’ ‘ ilajji Bava,’ &e. 


LOpDoOR E 
By Mrs. SHELLEY, 
Author of ‘ Frankenstein,’ Xe. 3 vols, 
$ JUST READY. 
' rols. post evo. 
SEARLE, 


pS 
Author of § The Heiress.’ 





AG N!I 
By the 
NEW WORK EDITED BY LADY DACRE. 
Second Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
TALES OF THE PEERAGE AND THE 
PEASANTRY. 
By the Author of ‘ The Chaperon.’ 











ODSLEY’S ANNUAL REGISTER, from 
the Comme ment, 1758 to 1833, with General Index, 
complete, and warranted pericet. Fine Copies of the above 
Work at the following unprecedented low prices :— 
77 Volumes, weatly halt-vound call..... ccccseekt2? O O 





whole-bound calf, fall gilt back ty v 
f. o, giltedce.... 28 0 0 
fextra, by Clarke 30 0 0 








— half bound mo 
bound, ¢ 
Volumes to complete Sets very cheap. 

Apply at Jetlery and Sou’s, Bookseliers, 4, Pall Mall. 





—— whoi 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 12s. in boards, 
QOME ACCOUNT of the WRITINGS and 
KJ OPINIONS of CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA, 

By JOHN, BISHOP of LINCOLN, 
Printed for J. G. aud F. Rivington, Si, Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pali Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The Ecclesiastical History of the Second and 
Third Centuries, illustrated from the Writings of Tertullian. 
2ud edition, 8vo, price 13s. 

EW WORKS 

Just published by 

RICHARD BENTLEY, 8, New Barlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with a fine Portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GENERAL 
SS IR THOMAS PICTON, G.C.B. 
By H. B. ROBINSON, Esq. 
2. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, in 2 vols. post svo. with 
Plates, price 21s. : 
A STEAM VOYAGE DOWN THE DANUBE, 
With Sketches of 
HUNGARY, WALLACHIA, SERVIA, AND TURKEY}; 


By MICHAEL J. QUIN, 
Author of ‘ A Visit to Spain,’ Ke. 


3. 

A SUMMER RAMBLE IN SYRIA; 
WITH A TARTAR TRIP FROM 
ALEPPO TO STAMBOUL 
By the Rev. VERE MONKO, 2 vols. 8vo, Plates, 24s, 

4 








vA 


In 3 vols. small avo. with Portrait, 
A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, 
By A. DE LAMARTINE, 
ALSO, JUST READY, 
In 1 vol. foolscap 4to. with Twenty-four Plates, engraved from 
Fresco Paintings at Pompeii, 
TALES AND FABLES 
SUGGESTED BY THE FRESCOES OF 
By W. B. LE GROS, Esq. 
WORKS OF THE LATE 'T. I. MATHIAS, 
Published by Black and Armstrong, Foreign Booksellers to the 
King, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, i. 
OMPONIMENTI Lirici Scelti de’ pit 
lilustri Poeti d’Ialia, di Dante, Petrarca, Ariosto, Tasso, 
&c. Gols. 1/, 10s. 

Aggiunta ai Componimenti Lirici Scelti de’ 
pid Ulustri Poeti d'Italia, Dante, Petrarca, Tasso, Xc. 3 vols. 9s. 

Comentarj intorno all’ Istoria della Poesia 
Italiana ve’ quali si ragion d’ogni genere e specie di quella, 
Scritta da Gio. Mario Crescimbeni. 3 vols. 85. t : 

Storia dell’ Accademia degli Arcadi insti- 
tuita in Roma lanno 1699, par la coltivazioni delle scienze, delle 
lettere umaue, e detla poesia; scritta da Gio, Mario Crescim~ 
beni. 3s. 

Storia della Poesia Italiana, di Giromalo 
Tiraboschi, trattadeila sua grand opera intitolata * Storia Generale 
della Letieratura Italiana.’ 4 vols. 10s. Gd, 

Bacco in ‘Toscana, Ditirambo di Francisco 
Redi; con note brevi scelte dell’ Autore. 2s, 

La Revoluzione Francese, Visione alle Dan- 
tesca in terza rima composta da Vincenzo Monti in occasione 
detla Morie de Ugo Bassville, seguita in Roma il di 14 Gennaro 
1793, con Annotazioni scelti dell’ edizioue di Roma, 2s, 

L’Arte Poetica Italiana, in cinque canti, da 

Benedetto Menzini, 3s. 

Della Ragion Poetica tra Greci, Latini ed 
Italiani di Vinceuzo Gravina. 2s, 6d. 

’ * 4 P 
Canzoni e Prose 'Toscane, de T. I. Mathias. 2s, 
Saffo, Dramma Lirico, in tre atti, sul Modello 

Toscano, dail’ Inglese di Guglielmo Mason, Autore dell’ Elfrida 
e del Carattaco, tradotta da T. 1. Mathias. 2s. 


POMPEII. 














This day is published, size 40 inches by 20, price only 3s, full 


coloured, 

YRATTAN’S NEW MAP of the WORLD, 
upon a novel Principle; compiled from Information 
furnished through the mediam of the Colonial, Ordnance, and 
Hydrographer’s Offices, as well as the most esteemed Works 
extaut. To which is appended, Comparative Charts of the 
Principal Rivers and Mountains, the chief Products of the Earth, 
aud extensive Tabular Computations, U1 is printed in coloured 
iuk, on the thickest Drawing Paper, and the Boundaries coloured 

in outline. In Case, 5s. 6¢.; er and Varnisied, 5s, 

Also, ia 200 pages 32mo. with Engraving, bound, gilt edges, 

” price 2s, 6d. ~ 

Flowers of Modern Poetry, British and 
American ; carefully compiled from esteemed Writers, many of 
which have vot hitherto appeared in a selected form, 

This day is published, in 12mo. price only Sixpence, 

The British Calendar; or, Almanack for 1836; 
with wo novel Engravings, relative to the great Solar Eclipse 
in May, one of which is 9 inches by 7, and beautifully printed 
in colours, J 

Principal Contents: Rising and Setting of the San and Moon 
for every day—Ace and Changes of the Moon—Rising and Setting 
of the Pianets—Members of the Houses of Lords and Conmous— 
The Miuistry—Ambassadors—Royal Housebolds—Courts of Law 
—Public Offices—Aray—Navy—Baukers—Taxes—Post Office— 
Gardening—Health—Tides, &c. &e. 

*,* The sale of 22,900 of the Volume for 1835, has stimulated 
the Proprietor to reuewed exertions to surpass bis rivals, by the 
introduction of novel features aud great attention to accuracy ; 
the best proof of his contidence in saccess is, that he has decided 
upon allowing for all unsold Copies, if returned by the 16th 
February, 1836. 

£, Grattan (late S. Gilbert), 51, Paternoster-row, 
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This day, price Sixpenc 4 
HE OLD and NEW POOR LAW? Who 
Gains? and Who Loses? Explained by Conversations on 
Facts of Daily Occurrence. 
London: Johu W. Parker, West Sirand, 





Just published, price Oue Shilling, 
HE SUBSTANCE of a LECTURE on 
AS’ TRONOMY , delivered before the Mechanics’ Institution 
of Chester, Sept. 22, 1835, 
By H. RAIKES, Esq. 
Member of the % ‘ambridge Philosophical Society. 
Dedicated to the Ven. Archd, Maugham, F.R.S. 
Printed for Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. London; J. Seacome, 
Chester ; 3 Baneks and Co. Mane hester j and | Grapel, " ) Live erpool. 
in Wednesday next, 
THE COMIC ALMANACK for 136. 
Thirteen Plates by GRORGE CRUIKSHANK 
Persons wishing for carly Copies are requested to forward their 
orders to their respective Booksellers immediately, 
Sbarles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 





Just published, in 3 vols. royal 18mo. neatly balf-bound and 
lettered, and illustrated by Steel Eugravings, 
YHE ENGLISH BOY atthe CAPE. 
Au Anslo-African Story. 
By the Author of ‘Keeper's Travels.’ 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria- lave. 





ust published, in 2 vols, post 8vo. price 11. Is. 
re ROMANCE of ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Second Se pe s of the § Romance of Ancient History.’ 
By JOHN GUNNING SEYMER, B.A. 
W hiuaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. pice 12s. cloth, and illustrated by 


numerous Wood Engravings, 


(THE HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of 
FOSSIL FUEL, the COLLIERIES and COAL TRADE of 
GREAT BRITAIN 
By the Author of the Treatise on Manufactures in Metal,’ in 
ardner’s Cabinet Cyclopzedia.’ 
w are ne Co. Ave Maria-lane, London; and G. Ridge, 
Sheffield 


Just published, ‘nd edition, 13 2mo. ote . did “tg cloth lette: ered, 
with 13 Plates, and a G 

Cc ONCISE HISTORY ay ‘ANALYSIS 

of the PRINCIPAL STYLES of ARCHITECTURE. To 
which is added, A Sketch of the Architecture of England dowa 
to the Present Time. 

y EDWARD BOID, Esq. 
Member of the Society of Antiquarians, at Caen, &c. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria lane. 





Just published, new and enlarged “edition, in post 8vo. with 
beautiful Wood-cut Viguettes, by Baxter, in cloth, 7s. 6d. ; 
handsomely bound in Turkey moroccco, with gilt edzes, 12s, 

IPHE 

consisting of a Four Week.’ Course of Prayer, and Prayers 
suitable to the Festivals of the Church, and other solemn ovea- 
sious; together with general Prayers "for the Church, King, 

Clergy, Wives, Husbauds, Children, Frieuds, &c., and General 

Benedictions, 

By the Editor of the ‘ Sacred Harp,’ &c, 

To which are added, Jeremy Taylor’s Sacramental Meditations 

aud Prayers. 

** The * Book of Family Worship’ ought to be in the hands of 
every family iv the land; the prayers are beautifully simple and 
sweet; and every sentence that they breathe speaks of Christ 
alone as the hope of our salvation.”—Dublin Evening Packet. 

/hittaker and Co. Ave Maria- lane, 


R. LOVER’S NEW SONGS, as sung b 
MADAME VESTRIS in her New Burletta at the Olympic 


‘THE SL ae TRADE, ? 
“YES AN 
‘UNDER THE ROSE.’ 
Published by J. Andrews, Circulating Library, 167, New Bond- 
street; and to be had at all the Masic Establisiments of the 
Metropolis, and in the C ountry. 


THE BEST LIFE OF NAPOLEON. _ 
To be continued Weekly, and completed in 24 Parts, price One 
Shilling each, the First Part to appear on Saturday, 7ih 
ovember next, and a Part every succe eding Saturday, 
BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS OF 


HE EMPEROR NAPOLEON, 
To which is now added, 
ANECDOTES AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES, 
From the most authentic Sources; inciuding, 
Duke of Rovigo (Savary). B. O'Meara, Esq. 
Geueral Gourgaud, Lacien Buonaparte, 
Joseph Buonaparte. = de Constant, 
Geueral Montholon. eneral Rapp, 
7 D’Abranies(Madame | M. arshal Ney. 
Ju rhe Empress Josephine. 
Sir Walter Scott, | | Dr. oy a 
was Cases, | Count Lavalet 
Baron Fain. Mademonetle ‘Avrillon. 
Capt. Basil Hall. | ce. &e. 
With numerous Embellishments, 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington- street. 
*,* Orders received by all s and Ne 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


DIFFUSION OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 

In Weekly Parts, price 1s. each, the First Part to appear on 
Saturday, 7th November next, and a Part every succeeding 
Sa wrday, cone h Work to be completed in Six Parts, with Em- 
bellishments, ) 

Cooren’ S NOVELS and ROMANCES 

Including 

The Red Rover, 

Tne Borderers. 

The Water Witch. 

The Bravo. 


Theatre, 











The Pilot, 
The Spy. 
The Last of the Mohicans. 
The Pioneers. 
‘The Prairie. The Heidenmauer. 
Lionel Lincoln, The Headsman, 
“** The Spy,’ ¢ Pilot,’ Pioneers,’ &c. may be classed with 
«w ee *"—Quarterly Review. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers aud Newsvenders 
ontenen the United Kingdom. 


BOOK of FAMILY WORSHIP: 





3, St, James’s-square, Oct. 24. 
NEW WORKS BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 
In the course of the week will appear, 
pP ENCILLINGS BY 
By N. P. WILLIS, Esq. 
Il. NORMAN 
By THEODORE 8S. FAY, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
lk OLD BACHELORS. 
By the Author of ‘ Old Maids,’ 2 vols. 
lV. M Y NOT E-B OO K 
By the Author of ‘British America.’ 3 vols. post vo. 
Just published, 
I. PLANTAGENET. —“ Three noble volumes.” 
New Monitite 
RL URLSTON TALES.—“ Exquisitely tuld.”— 


Mii. “ROOK woop, 3rd Edition.— 
Rone °—Beil’s Messenger. 
TRANSFUSION. —* A standard novel.”— 
Mon aa Review 
Vv. DOOM ‘OF GIALLO. —“ A highly dramatic 
story.’’—Metropolitan. 
Jolin Macrone, St. James" s-square. 
This day is pub ‘lished, in crown folio, price of each Number 
Fourpence, with an elegant IHlustration on Steel, containing 
(on an average) Ten Animals; or price Sixpeuce, carefully 
coloured, 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


LESLIE. 


“ \ magnificent 


THE EDINBURGH 
OURNAL of NATURAL HISTORY, and 


of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES, with the ANIMAL KING- 
Dom. by BARON CUVIER. ‘To be continued eve ry alternate 
Saturday. 
——— by Captain THOMAS BROWN, F.L.S., M.W.S 
M , late President of the Royal Physic al Socie Iv, &c. 
ger by eminent Scientific and Literary Men, 
Edinburgh: Published for the Proprietors, at their Office, 16, 
Hanover-street; London, Charles Tilt, Fleet- street; Dublin, 
W. F. Wakeman, 9, D’Olier-street; Glasgow, Jolin Swith aud 
Son, 70, Virgivia-street. 
+, Advertisements inserted on the Wrapper. Guaranteed 
impression 10,000, 
Price Four Shillings, 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW; 
or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. IL. 
Contents, 
1, Russia, Persia, and India— 
Designs of Russia. 
2. Education of the Aristocracy 
—Public Schools. 
3. PrussianCommercial League. 
4. Origin and Advantages of 
Scientitic Associations. 
5. Free Yown of Cracow—In- | s Corporation Reform—Evi- 
dependence of Potand, dence in the House of Lords, 
6. Quin’s Voyage down the | Ul. Postscript to Article ILL. 


*,* No. IIL.will be published in January next. 


oe ames Ridgway ow! Sess, Piccadilly; and ail Booksellers in 
the United Kingdom; Galieuani, Pans, &c. 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
IN SHILLING NUMBERs. 
This day, Part [. (orice ovly One Shilling), consisting of 112 
vo, pages, with a Portrait of Napoleon, and a View of the 


House in which he was bora : aes 
N’S LIF E, 


Danube—Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi. 

7. The Fodges in England— 
Lydia Tomkins, 

8 Burnes’s Travels in Bok- 
hara—Central Asia. 





APOLE Oo. 
CONVERSATIONS, and EXILE. 
By the COUNT DE_LAS CASES. 
Heury Colburn, 13, | Great Marlborou: xh-street. 


DIFFUSION OF ENTE a T — ING KNOWL EDGE. 
Price only ONE SHILLING = be ‘completed in Six Numbers), 


R. BULWER’S pa, No. LI. 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH LANDED 
*ENTRY. 

By JOHN BURKE, Esq. ae XI, with Armorial Bearings, &c. 


BARRINGTON? Ss IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 


2 vols, 4to. 40 Portraits, only 2/. 8s. 


LLOYD’S FIELD SPORTS, 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 23 Plates, 32s. bound. 


GARRICK’S i ATE CORRESPON DENCE, 
2000 
Two thick 4to. oan me as 10s. \origiaally Sl. 58.) 


CH ATEAUBRIAN D’s J ERUS ALEM. 
Tord — 2 vols, I6s. 


LEIGH HUNT’S INDICATOR AND 
COMPANION, 
A Book for the Fields and Fireside, 2 vols. only 16s. with 
Portrait. 


8. 
GRANVILLE’S ee TO ST. PETERS- 


Third Edition, 2 thick — vols. 70 Plates, only 28s. 


SIR H. DAVY’S LIFE AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, 
By Dr. PARIS. Second and Cheaper Edition, 
only 16s. with Portrait. 
10 


PETITE BIBLLOTHEQUE DES DAMES; 
Consisting of the most approved Modera French Works of 
iclion. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


Il. 

CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S ‘FRANK MILDMAY,’ 

Complete in 1 vol. with Portrait, only 6s, bound. 

Also just ready, THE CONTINUATION OF 

Larsaee FROM THE SOUTH, 
By THOMAS CAMPBE Esq 
In NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE for November. 
Published ~ Henry Colburn, by R, Beatley. 
Sold by ali Booksellers. 


THE WAY. 





Just published, a new edition, in 2 vols. svo. 24s. boa 
IEMOIR of the LIFE and PU BLIC 
SERVICES of SIR THOMAS STAMFORD RAFPLES, 
F.R.S. &c. particularly in the Government of Java, 18tt—1816, 
and of Bencoolen and its Dependencies, 1817—1824 ; with Details 
of the Commerce and Resources of the Eastera “Archipelago 
and Selections from his Correspondence, ° 
By HIS WIDOW, 
London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster- Tow. 


Third Edition, with a — and Diagram, ls.5 or bound and 


B , .tii Is a “COMET, PAPA? 


Tw 
By ROSINA MARIA ZORNLIN. 

** A timely question, answered by telling plainly all, how, and 
about it. Both parts are very well done, aud the authoress de. 
serve: 3 great credit for the thought and its realization.”—dtlas, 

“It proves how much valuable knowledge may be taught by 
small, when well-directed means.”— Monthly Review. 
James Ridgway : and 1Sous, Pice dilly 5 a and all all Booksellers, 


NEW SYSTEM AT BULL'S LIBRARY, 


19, Holles-street, four doors from Cavendish-square, 

Advantages equal to Three Guineas in the Year are given in 
favour of Subscribers to this Library, by a return of Two Cam, 
to be taken outin any New Works they may wish to posses: 
by Catalogues, Boxes, &c. being provided for them free of 
expense. 

Terms: 6/. 6s. the Year, allow 12 vols, at a time in Town, and 
24in the Country, including all the New Publications for perusal 
regularly, All orders should be addressed to Edward Bull, 

ny 19, | Holles-street. 





This day is published, in 12mo. price 3s. cloth 
ENRY; or, the JUVENILE 'TRA- 
VELLE R. A faithful Delineation of a Voyage across the 
on a New York Packet; a Description of a part of the 
tes— Manners and Customs of the People; a Journey 
with an —— e eens Colonies—Emigration— 
Skete hes of Society—Expe: Travelling—Scenery, Xe, 
By the WIFE OFA B KI r isi OFFIC ER, resident in Canada, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, Stationers’-hall- court, 





This day is published, in t2mo, price 3s. 6d. in boards, 
HE CONSOLATIONS of CHRISTIA. 
NITY viewed in Connexion with the paternal Character 
of God, and with Human Life, considered as a State of Proba- 
tion, in Four Discourses 
By the Rev. WILLIAM HULL, 
Curate of Martham. 
Printed for J. G. and P, Rivington, St. Paal’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


In 3 vols. small 8vo., price 18s. in boards, the Second Edition, 
enlarged, o 


D= 2ISM compared with CHRISTIANITY, 


in an epistolary Correspondence between a Deist and 
a Christian; intended as a Book of Reference, containing all the 
al cipal Objections agaiast revealed Religion, with their Refu- 


tations, 
By EDWARD CHICHESTE R M.A. 
Reet r of the Parish of Kilmore, in the Diocese of A 
* Mr. Chichester’s book has appeared fittingly at the precise 
crisis in which the question is now situated, The pleadings ou 
both sides have been heard, The petulance of the one party, 
and the patience of the other, have alike been abundantly dis- 
played. The artitices of attack and defence are weil nigh exe 
vausted, aud it is time for the judicial summary, which should 
close the whole by an impartial statement of the contending 
claims.”— Dublin University Magazine. 
Loudon: printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Panl's Church- 
pees and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; and R. Milliken and Son, 
ubliue 


MR. HOLDEN’S 


$ EXPOSI T ION 0 OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, 
In one large volame 12mo, price 12s. 6d. 
HE CHRISTIAN EXPOSITOR, “or a 
Practical Guide to the Stady of the OLD TESTAMENT: 
intended tor the Use of General Readers. 
y the Rev. GEORGE HOLDEN, M.A. 

Though many Expositions of the Bible of great and deserved 
celebrity exist in our language, a Commentary suficrently short’ 
to be read by those who have not leisure to consalt learned 
works, yet saficiently comprehensive to serve as a guide to the 
study ib the sacred Scriptures, appears to be still wanting. To 
supply this deficiency is the design of the preseut work, in which 
it hes been the aim and study of the Author to embrace, it a 
condensed form, such information as will enable the general 
reader to ascertain the real meaning of the Inspired Writers. 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, aud 
Waterioo-place, Pall Mail. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Christian Expositor of the New Testa- 


ment. Price 10s. 6d. 


REV. G. S. FABER’S WORKS. 
In one iarge ener 8vo. price 16s. in boards. the Second Edi- 
on, enlarged, (entirely re-written), of 
THE DIF FICULTIES of ROMANISM in 
respect to Evidence; or the Peculiarities of the Latin 
Church evinced to be untenable on the Principles of legitimate 
historical Testimony. 
By GEORGE STANLEY FABER, B.D. 
Master of Sherburn Hospital, and Prebendary of Salisbury. 
Printed for J. G. and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, = 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. A Supplement to the above hd ork ; being 
an Answer to the Bishop of Strasburg. 8vo. 6s. 1 
2. Ling Sacred Calendar of Prophecy: 3 vols. 
~~ il, 





The Apostolicity of Trinitananism. 2 


oie ‘bv0. l, 6s : d 
4. The Difficulties of Infidelity. Secon 
Edition. 12mo, 5s. 
5. A Practical Treatise on the Ordinary 
Operations of the Holy Spirit. Fiftn Edition. 12mo. 45+ 





Pub- 

London: James Hotmes, Took’s Conrt, Chancery » Lane ee 

lished every Saturday at the ATHEN, JEUM OFFIC epee 
‘atherine ene Strand, by JoHN FRANCIS} and sold by “ 
Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents: for SCOTt. “ANDs oars 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for [reLann, W. F. Vv ancien 
Dublin; for the CoNtineNr, M, Baudry, 9, Rue du 
5t.-Honoré, Paris, 








